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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  PED¬ 
AGOGICAL  CONGRESS 

TO  BE  HELD  IN  SANTIAGO.  CHILE,  SEPTEMBER,  1925. 


Those  who  followcnl  the  proceedhifjs  of  the  Fifth  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  ('ongress,  which  met  in  Santiago  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  year,  will  recall  that  the  subject  of  education 
appeared  as  Theme  XIII  in  the  agenda  of  that  conference; 
and  that  as  a  result  of  the  consideration  of  this  theme  the  conference 
passed  a  resolution  which,  among  other  things,  provitles  for  the 
holding  of  a  Pan  American  Pedagt)gical  Congress  in  Santiago  de 
Chile  in  September,  1925.  Headers  of  the  Bulletin,  who  have 
already  been  informed  that  this  Congress  is  scheduled  to  open  the 
second  week  in  September,  1925,  will  be  interested  to  learn  that 
the  Chilean  Government  has  already  created  an  organizing  com¬ 
mission  which  will  be  responsible  for  the  entire  work  of  organizing 
the  congress  in  question,  and  that  the  members  of  this  committee, 
just  announced,  represent  the  most  distinguished  and  authoritative 
expression  of  every  phase  of  educational  activity  in  that  Kepublic. 
A  simple  reading  of  the  following  list  will  demonstrate  the  truth  of 
this  statement: 

Dr.  Gregorio  Amunategui,  rector  of  the  University  of  Chile  and  president  of 
the  organizing  commission. 

Dr.  Ricardo  Montaner  Bello,  secretary  general  of  the  University  of  Chile. 

Dr.  Luis  Barros  Borgoiio,  dean  of  the  College  of  Fine  Arts. 

Drs.  .\lejandro  del  Rio,  Oscar  Davila,  and  Gustavo  Lira,  professors  in  the 
University'  of  Chile. 

Prebendary  Carlos  Casanueva,  rector  of  the  Catholic  University. 

Dr.  Julio  Montebruno,  rector  of  the  Pedagogical  Institute. 

Dona  .\manda  Labarca  Hubertson  and  Don  Herman  Echeverrfa,  professors 
in  the  pedagogical  institute. 
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Dr.  Juan  X.  Esjx'jo,  rector  of  the  National  Institute. 

Dr.  Luis  Galdanie.s,  rector  of  the  Miguel  Luis  .\inunategui  High  School. 

Dr.  Enrique  Molina,  rector  of  the  Concepcion  High  School. 

Dona  Isanra  de  (luzinan,  principal  of  the  (lirls’  High  School,  X<».  1,  of  San¬ 
tiago. 

Dr.  Manual  Iliva.s  V'icuna,  vice-president  of  the  primary  education  council. 

Dr.  Dario  Salas,  national  director  of  primary  instruction. 

Don  Maxmiliano  Salas  Marchan,  principal  of  the  preceptors  normal  .school. 

Dona  .\driana  V'aldivia,  principal  of  the  Normal  School  for  Girls,  No.  3. 

Don  Salustio  Barrios,  vice  president  of  the  commercial  council. 

Don  Manuel  .\rancihia,  director  of  the  Superior  Institute  of  Commerce. 

Don  Joaquin  Cabezas,  director  of  the  Institute  of  Ph3sical  Education. 

Don  Francisco  Rojas  Huneeus,  director  of  agricultural  service. 

Don  Ramon  Montero,  principal  of  the  vocational  school. 

Don  Pedro  .Aguirre  Cerda,  president  of  the  National  Teachers’  Societj’. 

IXui  Carlos  Fernandez  Pena,  president  of  the  National  Education  Association. 

Dr.  Guillermo  Labarca  Hubertson,  secretary' general  of  the  organizing  commis¬ 
sion. 

Dona  Ha.vra  G.  de  Sommerville,  Don  Eleodora  Flores,  and  Don  Edecio  Torre- 
blanca,  secretaries  of  the  organizing  commission. 

In  the  words  of  its  president,  Dr.  Gregorio  Ainunategui,  who 
is  also  rector  of  the  I’niversity  of  Chile,  this  coininission  believes 
tliat  tile  guiding  principle  of  this  great  educational  gathering  should 
be  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  education  is  unquestionably  the 
best  possible  means  of  developing  national  and  international  senti¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  a  more  intimate  union  and  greater  solidarity  among 
the  American  nations.  Believing,  moreover,  that  childhood  is  the 
most  opportune  period,  if  not  the  only  period,  for  the  implantation 
and  cultivation  of  these  sentiments,  the  organizing  commission  has 
ver}'  wisely  widened  the  scope  of  the  congress  so  that  it  will  include 
primary  instruction,  and  not  secondary  and  superior  only,  as  at  first 
envisaged. 

In  the  tentative  agenda  the  work  of  the  congress  has  been  divided 
into  si.x  sections,  in  addition  to  the  general  (juestions,  each  one  of 
which  will  be  in  charge  of  a  subcommittee  which  will  be  responsible 
for  determining  the  respective  themes  to  be  presented  and  discusseil, 
all  of  which  are  to  be  submitted  far  enough  in  advance  to  the  uni¬ 
versities  and  other  leading  educational  organizations,  both  public 
and  private,  representative  of  every  grade  of  educational  work  in 
the  American  nations,  for  criticism  and  suggestion,  either  in  the 
diri*ction  of  adding  additional  sections  or  themes  or  in  any  other  way. 
After  careful  consideration  by  the  commission  of  such  criticism 
and  suggestion,  the  official  agenda  will  then  be  published  and  dis¬ 
tributed.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  organization  and  function 
of  this  coming  Pedagogical  Congress  will  be  closely  patterned  after 
the  Fifth  Pan  American  Congress. 

The  following  tentative  agenda  is  now  being  submitted  to  the 
representative  educational  bodies  of  the  Americas: 
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General  quenHonit. 

PuriKJse  of  education. 

(jovernment’s  school  obligations. 

Hcvenue  for  public  education. 

International  cooperation  in  education. 

Section  I:  Organization  and  adminutration. 

1.  General  organization  of  public  instruction;  national  adinini.strative 

body;  flependent  organizations. 

2.  Correlation  of  primary  and  secondary  education;  of  secondary  and 

higher  education;  relation  of  technical,  industrial,  and  commercial 
instruction. 

3.  Organization  of  universities;  their  direction;  participation  in  admini.stra- 

tion  by  alumni  and  students. 

4.  Basis  of  factdty  distribution;  con.stitution,  and  functions  of  faculties. 

5.  University  professional  schools  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  country. 
G.  Advanced  research  work  in  science. 

7.  Systematized  university  extension. 

Section  II:  Curricula,  methods,  and  tests. 

1.  Selection  of  subjects  to  be  taught. 

2.  Proportion  and  coordination  of  subjects. 

3.  Intelligence  tests  and  measurements;  educational  tests  and  measure¬ 

ments. 

4.  Establishment  of  active  methods. 

5.  Number  and  character  of  examinations  for  promotion. 

Section  III:  Teaching  and  administrative  staffs. 

1.  Preparation,  selection,  and  dismi.ssal  of  members  of  teaching  and  admin¬ 

istrative  staff;  fi.scalization. 

2.  Salaries,  promotions,  stimulus,  retirement;  methods  for  betterment. 
Section  IV:  Hygiene. 

1.  Fatigue  measurements  and  tests;  amount  of  school  work  corresponding 

to  each  school  age. 

2.  Ventilation,  lighting,  and  heating  of  cla!<srooms. 

3.  Field  sports,  gymnasiums,  games,  baths. 

4.  Sex  education. 

5.  Coeducation. 

6.  School  infirmaries,  dental  clinics,  and  medical  service. 

7.  Prevention  of  alcoholism  and  .social  di.seases. 

Section  F:  School  construction,  furniture,  and  supplies. 

1.  General  plan  of  school  construction. 

2.  Construction  of  boarding  departments. 

3.  Libraries,  laboratories,  workshops,  museums,  charts,  exhibits,  etc. 

Section  VI:  Social  relations  of  the  school. 

1.  Between  the  school  and  the  home. 

2.  Control  of  the  living  and  working  conditions  of  the  pupils. 

3.  Direct  relation  between  the  school  and  society. 

4.  Use  of  the  school  building  and  material  by  the  public. 

5.  Improvement  of  living  conditions  and  of  the  sources  of  production  as 

l)art  of  the  course  of  study. 

The  organizing  committee  has  arranged  to  hold,  at  the  same  time 
and  in  connection  with  the  congress,  an  exhibition  of  furniture  and 
other  school  material,  showing  the  latest  progress  realized  in  these 
lines  and,  the  better  to  attract  the  industrial  and  commercial  firms 
dealing  in  such  material,  the  Government  will,  in  so  far  as  may  be 
possible,  ac(|uire  all  such  exhibits  ns  may  be  made. 
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Meainvliilo,  the  Ministry  of  Education  is  taking  steps  looking 
toward  the  issuance  of  hu-inal  invitations  to  the  various  American 
(lovernments,  with  tlie  request  that  eacli  of  the  latter  he  responsible 
for  extending  the  invitati(»n  as  widely  ns  ])ossihle  among  its  univer¬ 
sities  and  other  educational  organizations,  both  public  and  private, 
to  the  eml  that  these  instituti(*ns  may  put  themselves  in  touch  with 
the  secretary  general  of  the  oi^anizing  ctmimittee  as  somi  as  possible. 

Never  has  there  been  a  more  fitting  time  for  the  assembling  of  an 
educational  congress  truly  representative  of  the  ideas  and  ideals 
of  the  21  democracies  of  this  Western  Hemisphere.  Never  before 
has  there  been  so  widespread  an  understanding  that  it  is  ideas  and 
ideals,  rather  than  political  leaders,  that  carry  the  nations  and  the 
world  itself  forward  aiul  onward;  never  before  has  there  been  so 
clear  a  realization  that  the  inculcation  and  shaping  of  the  ideas  and 
ideals  which  will  determine  the  fate  of  the  American  democracies 
is  preponderantly  the  business  of  the  teachers  and  educators  within 
their  borders;  that  although  widely  separated  by  time  and  space, 
the  great  intellectual  and  social  currents  which  flow  back  and  forth 
between  these  democracies  spring  from  conditions  which  are  more 
and  more  the  same  in  kind  if  not  in  degree,  and  that  their  expression 
in  different  tongues  ami  ambients  tends  more  and  more  to  he  an 
interpretation  of  common  efrt)rt  and  common  experience. 

How  best  to  advance  knowledge  in  every  field;  how  best  to  iliffuse 
and  apply  the  knowledge  so  gained;  how  to  promote  progress  and 
still  conserve  the  finer  simplicities  and  humanities  of  life;  how  best 
to  utilize  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  the  common  experience  and 
effort ;  in  brief,  how  best  to  develop  and  perfect  that  American  civili¬ 
zation  which  is  to  shed  light  where  before  was  darkness  and  to  find 
a  safe  footpath  in  the  road  toward  American — aiul  world — peace  and 
unity:  these  are  the  real  problems  which  confront  such  significant 
gatherings  as  the  Pan  American  Pedagogical  Conference. 

The  announcement  of  the  Pan  American  Pedagogical  Congress 
following,  as  it  does,  so  soon  after  the  organization  at  San  Francisco 
last  July  of  the  World  Federation  of  Education  Associations  by  the 
National  Educational  Association  of  the  Cnited  States  in  annual 
conference  there  assembled,  can  hardly  fail  to  enhance  still  further 
the  significance  of  the  present  movement  toward  a  closer  intellectual 
fraternity  between  the  student  and  teaching  bodies  of  the  Americas. 
And  in  view  of  the  announced  commitments  of  the  two  great  entities 
named,  and  in  order  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  waste  or  duplication 
of  effort  in  connection  with  the  respective  international  assemblages 
scheduled  to  take  place  in  1925,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  review  the 
brief  tentative  constitution  adopted  by  the  World  Federation  of 
Education  Associations,  the  text  of  which  is  as  follows: 
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CONSTITUTION  ADOPTED  AT  SAN  FUANCISCO,  CALIFOKNIA,  JULY,  1923. 

Preamble. — Whereas  educational  aims  are  universal,  there  should  be  devised 
some  suitable  and  elTeetivc  means  to  bring  into  closer  coordination  the  various 
agencies  which  have  to  do  with  education  throughout  the  world  and  to  bring  the 
5,000,000  teachers  into  more  fruitful  and  sympathetic  relations  with  one  another: 
Therefore  be  it 

Ktsolved,  That  this  conference  form  a  ])crmancnt  federation  of  education 
associations  and  that  a  temporary  constitution  be  adopted  as  follows: 

Article  I.  \ame. — The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  World  Federation 
of  Education  .Associations. 

Art.  II.  Objects. — The  objects  of  this  federation  shall  be  to  secure  international 
cooperation  in  educational  enterprises,  to  foster  the  dissemination  of  information 
concerning  education  in  all  its  forms  among  nations  and  peoples,  to  cultivate 
international  good  will,  and  to  promote  the  interests  of  peace  throughout  the 
world. 

Art.  III.  Membership. — The  following  organizations  shall  lie  entitled  to  mem- 
liership  in  this  federation:  (a)  .Any  nation-wide  organization  of  educators  which 
shall  lie  recognized  as  such  by  the  e.xecutive  authority  hereinafter  mentioned;  (b) 
any  organization  of  educators  in  a  country  not  at  present  possessing  a  nation-wide 
organization  which  shall  make  application  for  membership  to  the  e.xecutive 
authority  of  this  federation  and  whose  application  shall  be  approved  by  said 
executive  authority. 

.Art.  IV.  Organization. — Section  1.  There  shall  be  a  board  of  directors  com- 
pri.sing  two  members  elected  or  appointed  from  and  by  each  affiliating  organiza¬ 
tion,  who  shall  hold  office  for  two  years.  The  board  of  directors  shall  be  the 
executive  authority  controlling  this  federation.  There  shall  be  a  temporary 
lioard  of  directors  consisting  of  the  temporary  president,  the  two  temporary  vice 
presidents,  and  six  other  directors,  two  from  each  section  outlined  in  .Article  VI, 
to  be  chosen  by  the  delegates  at  this  meeting  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  in 
the  case  of  the  temporary  president. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  a  president  chosen  bj’  the  board  of  directors  from  their 
own  body,  but  a  temporary  president  shall  be  chosen  by  the  delegates  present  at 
this  world  conference  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  nominating  committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  delegate  from  each  affiliating  organization.  There  shall  be  two 
temporary  vice  presidents  to  be  chosen  in  the  same  manner  as  the  temporary 
president,  one  from  each  section  (as  outlined  in  Article  VI)  in  which  the  temporary 
president  does  not  reside. 

Sec.  3.  There  shall  be  a  secretary-treasurer  chosen  by  the  board  of  directors, 
but  a  temporary  secretary-treasurer  shall  be  chosen  by  the  delegates  at  this  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  same  manner  as  the  temporary  president.  The  secretary-treasurer  shall 
be  the  executive  officer  of  the  federation  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of 
directors  and  he  may  be  paid  a  salary  at  the  discretion  of  the  board. 

Art.  V.  Headquarters. — The  headquarters  of  this  organization  shall  be  tem¬ 
porarily  located  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

.Art.  VI.  Meetings. — .A  world  conference  shall  meet  in  full  session  every  alter¬ 
nate  year,  but  a  meeting  of  sections — one  in  Europe,  one  in  America,  and  one  in 
Asia — shall  be  held  in  each  intervening  year.  Other  countries  shall  decide  which 
group  they  will  join. 

Art.  ATI.  Fees. — Affiliating  associations  shall  pay  a  subscription  fee  per  annum 
of  1  cent  per  member  (United  States  currency),  provided  that  the  fee  of  any 
affiliating  association  shall  not  be  less  than  $25  gold  (United  States  currency), 
while  the  maximum  contribution  for  any  organization  shall  l^  $1,000  gold 
(Unitetl  States  currency). 


1.  AKdKXTlXA. 

IX  SPITK  of  tlu*  enormous  emijiratioii  <•(  Italians  that  followed 
immediately  after  the  hreakinj;  out  of  the  Kuropean  war, 
Arjientina  found  herself  faeinj;  the  problem  of  housiii};  seareity, 
a  seareity  which  perhaps  was  even  more  serious  than  that  which 
prevailed  in  many  cities  of  the  I'nited  States  from  Ittlti  to  15)19.  The 
condition  in  Arfientina  was  <lue  to  the  same  underlying  causes  as  in 
the  Tinted  States  in  larjje  measure  to  commercial  exjiansion,  since 
Argentina,  the  most  important  <;rain  and  cattle  center  of  the  southern 
continent,  entered  in  I5)l.j  on  an  era  of  {jreater  prosjierity  than 
ever  before  recorded  in  her  liistorv. 

In  those  first  years  of  tlie  war,  not  only  were  merchant  ships  limited 
in  numher,  hut  time  also  was  much  too  limiteil  to  secure  foodstuffs 
from  Australia  to  cover  so  serious  an  emer{;encv.  On  this  account 
every  disposable  ship  in  the  allied  nations  was  dispatched  to  tlie 
River  Plate  to  transport  to  Kn<;land  and  to  France  the  {jrain,  wool, 
and  meat  which  these  countries  so  much  needed. 

The  fact  of  havin}!  concentrated  tliis  enormous  commerce  in  the  city 
of  Buenos  Aires  hrou<;ht  as  a  natural  conse<|uence  a  new  mnssin<j 
to<;ether  of  laborers  in  that  city,  wliich  even  before  had  a  jiopulation 
lar};ely  in  excess  of  its  housinj;  capacity.  Arjjentina,  with  a  territory 
almost  as  <;reat  as  that  of  all  Furope  excluding  Russia,  has  a  ])opula- 
tion  of  approximately  only  9,000, ()()()  inliahitants,  a  fourth  of  whom 
are  found  in  the  two  jxtrt  cities  of  Buenos  .Vires  and  Rosario,  not 
countiiif;  the  numerous  suhurhaii  ])o])ulation  of  these  two  centers. 
'Fhen,  a^ain,  in  addition  to  the  rush  of  workin<;men  to  these  cities, 
tliere  entereil  another  factor  to  affe<‘t  the  housiii};  problem  in  Arfien- 
tina,  a  factor  which  did  not  ajipiuir  in  the  Tnitial  .States,  namely,  the 
impossibility  of  aiTivinj;  at  a  jiractical  concentration,  due  to  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  the  old  type  of  house  construction,  which  occujiied  too 
much  {ground  to  provide  the  corresjiondinf;  accommodations. 

From  the  desif'iiiiiff  jioint  of  view,  Buenos  Aires  architecture  is  in 
"eneral  hut  little  suited  to  a  capital  that  fijiures  as  the  larj^est  in  the 
.Southern  Hemisphere  ami  as,  after  Paris,  the  sei-ond  Latin  city  in 
lit 
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the  world.  The  dwelling  house  most  common  in  Buenos  Aires  is  of  a 
siufiie  story,  with  very  thick  walls  of  brick  or  adobe,  and  with  a  great 
patio  in  the  interior.  The  area  occupied  by  one  of  these  houses 
accommodating  barely  six  persons  would  serve,  in  any  modern  city  of 
the  Tinted  States,  to  house  six  families  in  an  apartment  house  of 
three  floors. 

When  the  area  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  is  compared  with  that  of 
Paris,  the  unsuitability  of  the  Argentine  type  of  house  for  a  populous 
city  is  better  comprehended.  The  beautiful  city  of  Buenos  Aires,  with 
a  j)opulation  a  little  more  than  one-half  that  of  Paris,  occupies  an  area 
two  and  a  half  times  as  large,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  French  capital 
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CXSCITAIU-K  IIOI  SINO  IN  UI  KSOS  AlUKS. 

In  ((imrUirs  Ukr  tliost\  thp  |>oor  of  Riirtios  Airos  soinrtinios  live  nine  to  a  room,  20 
familios  to  a  sintilo  liouso.  I.a  Comisioti  NaciiHial  ilr  Casas  Boratas  was  organiznl 
by  till-  tiovoriimont  to  invt'stiKato  and  romcdy  such  coiuiitions. 

includes  an  extent  of  parks  six  times  as  great  as  in  the  Argentine  city, 
while  the  streets  in  general  are  much  wider  and  the  avenues  and 
wtilks  are  more  spacious. 

Another  factor  that  contributetl  to  the  excessive  massing  of  people 
and  the  scarcity  of  houses  in  Buenos  .Vires  was  the  halting  of  construc¬ 
tion  during  the  years  of  the  (Ireat  War.  In  1913  the  municipality  of 
Buenos  .Vires  issued  1  r),()()S  building  licenses,  but  as,  due  to  tbe  World 
War,  it  became  too  didicult  and  costly  to  obtain  construction  material, 
mucb  of  which  is  bought  in  Kurope  and  the  Tinted  States,  the  number 
of  licenses  fell  in  Itll.")  to  (),813  and  to  less  than 
years  fidlowing.  (’onstruction  during  these  years  was  limited  almost 
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The  Argentine  Ooverament  has  l)UiU  a  group  of  ;«I0  houses  to  provide  homes  for  the  poorer  (arr  j 


eiitirel}"  to  commercial  buildings  and  warehouses.  Meanwhile,  the 
population  of  Buenos  Aires  continued  to  increase  rapidly,  not  alone 
on  account  of  the  natural  growth,  hut  because  the  prosperity  due  to 
the  war  attracted  a  great  number  of  persons  to  that  mercantile  center. 

Tmler  these  circumstances,  it  was  not  strange  that  when  the 
Argentine  (loverjunent,  at  the  heguming  of  lOKi,  appointed  a  com- 
jnission  to  study  the  problem  of  workingmen’s  dwelling  houses  and 
to  devise  ways  of  building  inexpensively,  this  conunission  foujnt 
that  conditions  from  every  point  of  view  were  desperate.  Briefly, 
in  all  sections  the  rents  exacteil  were  so  excessive  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  the  laborer  to  pay  thoiu,  in  view  of  the  wage  he  received. 
The  landlords  had  for  some  tune  had  the  custom  of  renting  only 
one  room  of  a  house  to  a  family,  all  the  fiunilies  renting  therein 
hemg  obliged  to  wash  and  cook  in  the  conunon  patio  or  open  court. 
Moreover,  taking  advantage  of  the  scarcity,  the  landlords  made  use 
of  the  roofs  to  erect  thereon  a  jnultitude  of  she<ls  and  huts,  in  each 
of  which  was  housed  a  workman’s  faiuily.  It  was  no  rare  case 
to  find  20  fiunilies  occupying  the  same  house  and  as  many  as 
nine  persons  sleeping  in  a  single  room.  In  such  cases  the  unroofed 
patio  constituted  the  conunon  kitchen,  the  washroom  and  laundry, 
and  living  room  for  all  the  tenants.  These  houses,  iji  the  words  of 
the  National  Conunission,  were  “filthy,  without  baths,  sunlight,  or 
ventilation,  and  with  a  constant  and  progressive  increase  in  the 
number  of  imnates  per  room.” 

The  National  Conunission  on  inexpensive  hut  sanitary  houses, 
after  jnaking  a  survey  of  these  conditions,  was  authorized  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  construction  of  houses,  so  that  the  first  collective  or 
apartment  house  for  workmen  and  their  fiunilies  began  to  materialize 
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Bumos  Airo.s.  Tho  average  cost  is  while  the  monthly  rental  is  a|)proxiniately 


in  1919.  This  liouso,  calletl  the  “Valentine  Alsina  Tenement,”  is 
an  imposing  strueture  of  hriek  and  eement  fronting?  on  Patrieios 
Park.  The  plans  were  drawn  hy  the  (Commission  arehiteets  and 
approved  hy  the  President  of  the  Repuhlie.  The  eonstruetion, 
lighting,  and  sanitary  plumhinj;  were  done  on  eontraet,  hut  owing 
to  eeonomie  diffieulties,  above  all,  the  diflieulty  of  obtaining  eonstriie- 
lion  material,  the  house  was  not  finished  until  the  beginning  of  1921, 
hy  which  time  no  fewer  than  2,318  families  had  applied  for  (piarters 
therein,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  house  accommodated 
only  97! 

The  Valentine  Alsina  Tenement  is  a  4-story  building,  this  being 
the  type  adopted  hy  the  commission  in  the  most  congested  city 
districts.  At  present  two  other  tenements  identical  with  the  first 
are  being  completed,  while  a  number  of  others  have  been  projected. 
These  houses  are  built  for  families  having  many  children,  and  each 
fronts  on  a  park  or  recreation  ground.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  these 
tenements  do  not  include  an  open-air  patio  for  each  family,  they  do, 
however,  include  a  large  open  patio,  common  to  all,  which,  in 
accordance  with  the  building  law,  has  an  area  of  not  less  than 
50  square  meters. 

The  law  creating  the  National  Housing  Commission  provides  that 
all  houses  erected  must  be  provided  with  adequate  toilet  facilities, 
bathrooms,  and  laundries,  and,  in  view  of  the  paucity  of  furniture 
owned  by  the  average  laborer’s  family,  it  specifies  that  the  rooms  shall 
contain  built-in  cupboards,  wardrobes,  and  other  similar  conven¬ 
iences.  The  Alsina  Tenement  is  provided  with  a  great  tiled  laundry 
equipped  with  16  stationary  tubs.  Likewise  there  has  been  installed 
an  antiseptic  bath  in  which  soiled  linen  may  be  soaked  before  being 
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TYPK  OF  SKMIDETACHED  HOUSE  IN  THE  CAFFEKATA  SUBURB,  BUENOS  AIRES. 

In  the  center  is  a  front  view  of  the  building;  at  left,  the  first-floor  plan,  and  at  right,  the  second  floor.  (Note. — Pdrtico—  Entrance  porch. ^  \tHibulo—  flail.  Safn  cumun=  Living 

room.  Locadfro— Laundry.  Z)ormitorm=  Bedr(X)in.  Roflo— Bath.  TVrrora— Porch. 
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WOKKMEX’S  HOfSES  IN  THE  CAFFERATA  SUHURB,  BUENOS  AIRES. 

rpiH.“r:  Exteriors  of  two  of  the  houses.  I.eft  center;  A  living  room.  Right:  Stairway.  Lower  left:  A 

bedroom. 
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PLAN  OF  ONE  OF  THE  UPPEK  FLOORS  OF  THE  APARTMENT,  SHOWN  ON  PAGE  122. 

Each  story  above  the  ground  Ihmr  contains  eighteen  apartments.  (Note. — Escoicra— Stairway.  lV.'i(i6«(o=  Entrance  hali.  Sala  romtin  — Living 
room.'  Z>ormitorio=  Bedroom.  Gocina=  Kitchen.  /lailo=Bath.  Ea«i7/o=  Haiiway.  /’a.*ajr=  Pubiie  hall.  Aire  Libre  y  I.uz=- Mr  and  light 
shaft.  Oa/rria- Balcony.) 
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carriod  to  the  common  laundry  to  be  washcil.  It  also  contains  special 
{tarha^e  chutes,  this  material  being  removed  by  the  municipal  service. 

The  second  experiment  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Housing  (Com¬ 
mission  was  on  a  larger  scale  in  that  it  undertook  the  erection  of  a 
group  of  161  individual  houses,  under  the  name  of  “Cafferata  Suburb,” 
in  the  Flores  district  of  the  city.  Although  all  of  the«e  hou.ses  are 
not  j’et  ready  for  occupation,  they  have  already  been  assigned  to 
workingmen’s  families  by  a  system  of  selection  by  lot.  The  com¬ 
mission  has  also  acquired  land  in  other  districts  of  the  city,  with  the 
object  of  building  similar  groups. 

The  system  of  collective  group  construction  represented  by  the 
('afferata  suburb  is  a  great  step  forward  in  the  housing  of  workmen  in 
Latin  American  countries.  The  architects  have  departed  entirely 
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“VALENTIN  ALSINA’’  TENEMENT,  Bl'ENOS  AIRES. 

This  apartment  house,  built  by  the  Argentine  (iovemment  for  workingmen,  provides 
accommodations  for  67  families.  Apartments  rent  for  as  low  as  $13  a  month. 

from  the  old  Spanish  and  Moorish  styles,  confining  themselves  more 
to  the  plan  of  house  represented  by  the  cottage  type  constructed  by 
the  upper  class  Argentine  or  the  somewhat  modified  English  type  so 
popular  with  the  Anglo-Argentinos  in  the  suburbs  of  Buenos  Aires. 
The  ground  plan  of  the  Cafferata  suburb  is  identical  with  a  type 
in  common  use  in  community  housing  in  the  United  States.  All  the 
houses  are  of  brick,  stuccoed  with  cement  and  roofed  with  Spanish 
tiles.  Each  house  has  a  little  front  flower  garden  and,  at  the  back, 
a  little  plot  where  vegetables  may  be  cultivated.  The  barred  win¬ 
dows  and  the  jutting  balconies  of  the  Spanish  style  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  eliminated.  Each  house  contains  two  families,  each  apart¬ 
ment  being  provided  with  its  respective  toilet,  bath,  and  stationary 
laundry  tubs.  Some  of  the  apartments  contain  two  bedrooms,  dining 
room,  and  kitchen,  while  others  have  three  sleeping  rooms.  The 
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commission  lnis  christened  the  three  principul  streets  of  tlie  com¬ 
munity,  which  already  numbers  3,000  souls,  with  the  names  Liberty, 
K(piality,  and  Fraternity. 

Another  step  forward  was  the  decree  of  tlie  National  ('on^rt'ss  that 
tlie  National  Housin*;  ('ommission  mi};ht  utilize  funds  from  the.  <livi- 
sion  of  postal  savin{p>,  to  a  maximum  of  oO  per  cent  of  the  t<»tal 
dej)osits,  paiyiii"  interest  at  o  per  cent.  The  commission  lost  no  time 
in  taking  aulvaintjijje  of  the  provisions  of  this  hiw.  It  may  be  auhleal 
that  the  national  postal  saving  amounted  at  the  end  of  1022  to 
iiKare  thain  33,()(K), ()()()  ])esos. 

Tlie  cost  of  constructin};  the  Alsina  Tenement,  includiiif;  the  hind, 
wais  848,030  pesos,  and  of  the  ('aflferata  suburb,  1,007,035  |>esos.  .Vs 
the  vadue  of  an  .Vrjientine  peso  is  more  or  less  42  cents  American  };old, 
the  initiavl  cost  incurred  by  the  (lovernment  in  housing  the  families  of 
.500  workingmen  wais  only  .?1, 182, 710,  or  aibout  .?2,400  per  faimily. 
The  rents  of  the  apartments  are  fixed  so  as  to  jiroduce  an  income  of  8 
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per  cent  upon  the  investment,  of  which  5  per  cent  goes  to  the  division 
of  jiostal  savings,  the  remaining  3  per  cent  being  reserved  for  sinking 
fund,  caretakers,  and  taxes.  Tlie  monthly  rents  vary  from  35  pesos 
for  an  ajiartment  of  two  rooms,  bath,  and  kitchen,  to  55  pesos  for 
four  rooms,  bath,  and  kitchen,  in  tlie  rafferata  suburb. 

Another  project  has  lately  been  approved  for  the  construction  of 
203  individual  houses,  and  another  suburb,  in  adilition  to  those  men¬ 
tioned,  is  also  under  construction,  while  the  land  for  the  construction 
of  a  third  has  already  been  acquired. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  stated  that  the.  governments  of  the  several 
Provinces  are  taking  steps  to  follow  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  example 
of  the  National  Government. 

II.  BOLIVIA. 

In  general  housing  and  labor  conditions  in  Bolivia  at  the  present 
time  are  such  that  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  special  scarcity  of 
houses  for  workmen  and  other  industrial  and  commercial  employees. 
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Due  to  the  fact  that  Bolivia,  which  ranks  as  the  third  largest 
Kepuhlic  in  South  America,  with  a  vast  territory  equal  to  that  of  the 
States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Nevada,  Utah,  Idaho,  and 
Oregon  combined,  with  a  popidation  which,  in  comparison,  is 
extremely  small — ^according  to  the  latest  figures  about  3,000,000 — 
there  are  practically  no  crow<led  centers  of  industry,  as  manufacturing 
has  not,  so  far,  been  developed  to  any  great  extent  in  this  country. 

.Nevertheless,  while  no  actual  scarcity  of  houses  exists,  much 
remains  to  he  done  in  bettering  the  hygienic  and  sanitary  conditions  of 
those  actually  in  use,  particularly  in  the  more  elevated  sections  of  the 
plateau,  where  the  climate  is  very  far  from  benign,  and  this  fact 
has  not  been  overlooked  by  the  larger  municipal  and  industrial  organi¬ 
zations.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  the  cast*  of  the  large  public  utili¬ 
ties  and  mining  corporations,  mining  being  the  chief  industry  of  the 
Kepuhlic.  Such  corporations,  for  instance,  as  the  Huanchaca  Mining 
Corporation  have  set  a  splendid  example  in  this  direction,  as  have  also 
the  large  construction  companies  who  are  putting  through  the  great 
railroad  undertakings  now  in  hand,  undertakings  which,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  will  usher  in  a  new  era  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  life  of 
Bolivia. 

III.  BRAZIL. 

Interest  in  workers’  housing  in  Brazil  is  of  long  standing,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  following  brief  account  of  legislation  and  accomplishments 
in  that  field. 

Following  the  enaction  of  a  law  in  18S7  and  a  decree  in  1889  favor¬ 
ing  all  enterprises  engaged  in  the  construction  of  dwellings  for  work¬ 
men,  Brazil,  by  the  legislative  act  of  1909,  further  encouraged  such 
construction  by  removing  the  tariff  from  all  building  materials  and 
exempting  such  propertj’  from  Federal  taxation  for  a  minimum  period 
of  15  years,  provided  the  municipality  in  which  they  are  to  be  erected 
takes  similar  action  with  regard  to  city  taxes,  the  amount  of  the  rental 
to  be  charged,  where  the  occupant  does  not  buy,  to  be  limited  to  15 
per  cent  on  the  actual  money  investe<l.  This  act  also  granted 
unoccupied  Government  lands  for  building,  free  of  cost ;  authorized  the 
Executive  to  loan  money  on  depo.sit  in  the  Government  savings  insti¬ 
tution  to  the  building  companies;  an<l  specified  that  the  houses  must 
be  built  according  to  Government  plans  and  conditions. 

In  1911,  still  further  legislation  was  enacted  favoring  the  construc¬ 
tion  an<l  maintenance  in  Kio  de  Janeiro  of  inexpensive  houses  for 
workingmen.  The  provisions  were  similar  to  those  of  the  1909  act, 
but  the  act  granted  additional  Federal  land,  not  needed  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  to  be  used  for  building  sites.  It  also  required  that  houses 
should  be  built  on  hygienic  sites  approved  by  the  Government  and  on 
streets  not  less  than  30  meters  wide,  or  which  w’ould  later  be  widened 
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HOUSING  CONDITIONS  IN  RURAL  BRAZIL. 


Upper:  Common  t.vpe  of  wooden  house  whose  walls  are  made  of  round  upri(!hls  placed  in  the  ftround. 
('enter:  T.vpical  mud  houses,  which  are  strunf;  end  to  end  along  the  village  streets  in  interior  sections 
of  the  country.  Ixiwer:  House  of  sawn  boards,  used  vertically.  In  the  I’arani  pine  forests  in  the 
State  of  Santa  ('atharina,  practically  all  the  buildings  are  of  wood. 
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to  that  miniinuiii.  Provision  must  also  be  made  for  sewerage, ‘^water 
and  light  connections,  and  each  house  be  so  constructed  as  to  have  an 
independent  entrance.  'Hie  privileges  of  this  act  are  also  extended 
to  existing  mutual  associations  whose  members  are  in  the  employ  of 
the  (lovernment.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  accordance  with\this  act 
the  tlovernment  drew  plans  for  the  construction  of|the  houses,  specify¬ 
ing  the  <lifferent  styles  and  sizes,  and  also  the  kind  and  amount  [of 
material  to  be  used,  the  total  cost  of  same,  and  the  maxunum  rental  to 
be  paid.  No  house  may  be  built  which  costs  less  than  5  contos,*  and  in 
no  case  may  the  annual  rent  exceed  lo  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  construe- 
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TYPICAL  FARMHOl’SE  OF  THE  GERMAN  COLONIES  IN  SANTA  CATHARINA. 

Thi-st'  are  built  of  red  brick  of  fine  quality,  timbetinK  painted  black,  white  sashes  and  door  frames, 
and  fiat  tiles.  Note  the  chimney,  which  is  unusual  in  most  tropical  rural  houses. 

tion  and  building  lot.  The  building  company  is  bound  to  sell,  either 
for  cash  or  on  the  installment  plan,  any  house  which  a  tenant  may 
wish  to  purchase,  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent  in  excess  of  the 
original  cost,  and  it  must  issue  provisional  title,  taking  as  security  a 
life-insurance  policy  issued  to  the  tenant,  by  a  company  recognized 
by  the  Government  as  competent,  the  amount  of  said  policy  not  to 
excecfl  the  oflicial  valuation  of  the  property. 

In  1920  another  decree  authorized  the  President  to  complete  the 
houses  under  way  in  the  towns  of  Marechal  Hermes  and  Orxina  da 
Fonseca  and  to  sell  or  rent  them,  preferably  to  companies  estab- 
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MUNICIPAL  HOUSES  FOR  WORKMEN  IN  PERNAMBUCO. 


The  municipalitv  of  Pemambueo  (Recife)  has  conslnicled,  in  close  proximity  to  the  city,  the  village  of 
Arraial,  consisting  of  149  dwelling  houses,  each  having  a  living  room,  sleeping  room,  kitchen,  bath, 
and  small  yard.  To  workmen  whose  dailv  wage  does  not  exceed  101000,  these  houses  are  rented  at 
2.5$000  per  month.  Or  they  may  bo  purchased  at  monthly  payments  ranging  from  2ftS200  to  711300. 
(1  milreis~t0.540.)  Upper;' (ieneral  view  of  the  village.  Lower:  Oround  plan  of  the  village.  (Note.— 
Ferrocarril  Great  Western  del  Brasil-Oreat  Western  Railway  of  Brazil.  Escuela— School.  AiToyo= 
('reek.  Calle  Ilarmonia— Harmonia  Street.) 
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lishod  under  the  decree  of  1911.  He  was  further  empowered  to 
expropriate  necessary  lami  in  tlie  Federal  district,  to  ilivide  the  same 
into  lots  of  :i00  to  75t)  scpiare  meters,  and  to  grant  them  to  Fe<leral 
and  municipal  oflicials,  clerks,  and  per  diem  employees  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  houses.  It  was  also  provided  that  a  thinl  of  the  avail¬ 
able  balance  t)f  the  savings  banks,  up  to  l(),()t)()  contos,  might  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  this  <lecree. 

Kegulations  for  the  two  (lecrees  just  mentioned  were  issued  in 
May,  1921,  in  one  section  of  which  the  Government  reserv'es  the 
right  to  fi.x  the  types  of  houses  to  be  erected,  the  material  to  be 
employed,  and  the  maximum  price  for  which  each  is  to  be  sold  or 
rented.  The  regulations  also  set  forth  the  obligations  of  tenants 
and  other  pertinent  matters. 

The  congressional  act  sanctioned  by  the  President  January  17, 
1922,  provides  for  the  calling  of  tenders  for  the  construction  of 
houses  for  Government  employees,  including  laborers,  clerks,  army 
and  navy  oflicers,  members  of  the  Federal  police,  and  Federal  court 
officers.  Under  another  decree  promulgated  in  August,  1922,  similar 
in  purpose,  a  contract  was  signed  in  Kio  de  Janeiro,  October  10,  1922, 
between  the  prefecture  and  an  important  construction  company  for 
the  building  of  dwellings  for  Government  employees  and  laborers, 
work  to  begin  immediately,  the  construction  firm  having  the  right 
to  expropriate  the  land  necessary  for  the  fultilhnent  of  its  contract,  and 
to  enjoy  exemption  from  municpal  and  Federal  taxes  in  connection 
with  the  construction  work. 

The  houses,  not  to  exceed  5,000  in  number  and  10  contos  each  in 
cost  (1  conto  =  $546),  were  divided  into  two  series  of  eight  types 
each,  the  first  series  to  be  sold  to  Government  employees  and  labor¬ 
ers  at  prices  varying  according  to  the  type  of  house.  The  purchasers 
have  liberal  terms  of  payment  extended  over  a  period  of  15  yeai’s, 
with  a  maximum  interest  charge  of  0  per  cent.  Of  the  second  series, 
only  the  first,  second,  and  fifth  types  are  to  be  sold  under  terms 
similar  to  the  first,  the  remaining  five  types  to  be  rented  to  laborers 
or  Government  employees,  the  rent  not  to  exceed  15  per  cent  of  the 
capital  invested. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  acute  shortage  of  laborers’  dwellings 
has  been  accentuated  by  the  razing  of  Morro  de  Gastello,  one  of  the 
hills  in  the  center  of  Kio,  in  which  the  homes  of  over  400  families 
were  expropriated  in  connection  with  preparations  for  the  recent 
centenary  celebration. 

Interest  in  housing  is  by  no  means  confined  to  Kio  de  Janeiro  and 
the  near-by  cities  such  as  Nictheroy,  where  workmen’s  houses  were 
being  constructed  in  1922.  Many  of  the  great  coffee  fazendas  have 
erected  modern  houses  for  their  workers,  and  the  municipal  council 
of  Sao  Paulo  early  in  1923  transmitt e<l  a  message  to  the  mayor  call- 
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in}?  for  tho  construction  of  o, ()()()  dwellings  on  land  belonging  to  the 
municipality,  municipal  employees  to  be  favored  in  obtaining  titles 
to  this  laml. 

In  1921  the  municipality  of  Recife  (Pernambuco)  carried  through 
an  ambitious  workers’  housing  project,  consisting  of  a  village  of  149 
brick  dw<*llings,  two  stores,  and  a  schoolhouse,  in  a  dry,  healthful 
locality,  about  li  miles  from  the  city  hall,  with  got)d  transit  connec¬ 
tions.  Each  house  consists  of  a  living  room,  bedroom,  kitchen,  bath¬ 
room  with  full  sanitary  arrangements,  and  a  small  yard,  and  is 
supplied  with  running  water.  Floors  are  of  cement  and  roofs  of  tile. 
These  houses,  which  cost,  with  land,  3,()()0  milreis,  are  rented  at  25 
milreis  (1  milreis  =  $0,546)  a  month,  or  sold  on  reasonable  terms 
extending  over  a  period  of  from  5  to  20  j'ears.  It  should  be  added  that 
these  houses  are  rented  exclusively  to  workers  whose  daily  wage 
does  not  exceed  10  milreis. 

As  the  industrial  development  of  Brazil,  especially  in  textile 
manufacturing  and  iron  and  steel  work,  becomes  more  and  more 
pronounced,  she  may  be  expected  to  make  full  use  of  her  previous 
experience  in  providing  ade(|uate  sanitary  and  inexpensive  housing 
for  her  industrial  workers.  At  the  same  time,  due  to  a  wider  dis¬ 
semination  of  the  rules  of  sanitation  and  hygiene,  rural  residents 
will  learn  to  house  themselves  more  adecpiately,  and  thus  throughout 
the  vast  territory  of  the  Brazilian  Republic  the  j)ublic  health  and 
standards  of  living  will  be  raised  to  standards  hitherto  unattainable. 

IV.  CHILE. 

“There  is  practically  unanimous  recognition  by  all  civilized  gov¬ 
ernments  and  by  all  social  welfare  organizations,  everywhere,  of  the 
fact  that  the  adecpiate  housing  of  the  world’s  workers  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  vital  problems  of  the  day.  It  is  clearly  understood, 
moreover,  how  close  is  the  relation  between  this  problem  and  the 
material  welfare  and  moral  progress  of  the  masses  of  any  given 
people,  and  that  upon  its  solution  depends  the  solution  of  those 
other  factors  which  impede  the  national  well-being  and  which  are 
serious  obstacles  in  the  path  of  national  progress,  particularly  in  this 
country.” 

The  foregoing,  taken  from  the  Revtsta  de  la  Ilabitacion  (Housing 
Review),  publishe<l  by  the  Supreme  Housing  Council  of  Chile,  dem¬ 
onstrates  the  serious  importance  attached  to  the  economic  housing 
question  in  that  country,  an  importance  which  was  accentuated  in 
the  Housing  Exposition  held  in  Santiago,  in  September,  1921. 

Among  the  many  notable  addresses  delivered  in  that  conference 
was  that  of  Sr.  Ernesto  Arteaga,  secretary  of  the  Superior  Housing 
Council  and  director  of  the  exposition  conferences.  From  this 
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address  the  following  significant  paragraphs,  which  so  well  describe 
the  work  of  that  council,  are  (luoted: 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  February  20,  1906,  tiie  housing  question  was 
left  to  private  initiative,  as  a  matter  of  business,  without  either  supervision  or 
control  on  the  part  of  the  authorities.  This  does  not  imply  no  attention  to  this 
problem  on  the  part  of  the  legislators,  .  .  .  but  that  through  this  act  they 
endeavored  to  create  a  new  authority  which  would  stimulate  and  favor  the  con¬ 
struction  of  inexpensive  hygienic  dwellings,  better  the  sanitation  of  those  existing, 
fix  standards  for  those  to  be  built  in  the  future,  begin  direct  construction  with 
the  funds  available,  and  foster  the  formation  of  societies  to  build  workmen’s 
houses. 

The  work  of  the  Superior  Housing  Commission,  summarized,  has  been;  To 
compel  the  owners  of  insanitary  houses  within  the  Department  of  Santiago  to 
demolish  the  same;  to  determine,  among  tho.se  to  be  built,  those  worthy  of  the 
favor  and  immunities  provided  by  this  act;  to  construct  dwellings  with  the 
available  means;  and  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  establishment  of  departmental 
councils  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  housing  act  within  their  respective 
territories. 

The  most  efficacious  and  beneficial  provisions  of  this  housing  act  are  those 
which  authorize  the  demolition  of  houses  in  impossible  conditions  destined  for 
rental,  and  the  closure  of  those  in  less  reprehensible  state  while  the  necessary 
repairs  are  made. 

In  this  city  as  in  others  a  profitable  business  has  been  made  of  the  low-class 
tenement  house  in  which  rooms,  without  light  or  ventilation,  without  flooring, 
kitchen  or  toilet  facilities  were  rented  for  prices  which  meant  a  return  of  30  per 
cent  or  more  on  the  capital  invested.  With  the  enactment  of  the  housing  act 
1,41.5  proprietors  were  compelled  to  demolish  such  dwellings,  and  this  explains 
whj’  between  1906  and  1921  as  many  as  13,630  houses  or  tenements  housing 
35,374  persons  were  demolished,  and  507  similar  properties,  with  a  total  of  8,427 
rooms  housing  22,718  persons,  were  repaired.  ...  In  many  of  these  cases,  cith 
or  groups  of  small  sanitary  dwellings  have  taken  the  place  of  the  buildings 
demolished. 

It  is  beyond  cjuestion  that  the  housing  act,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
demolition  of  dwellings  in  impossibly  bad  condition,  has  given  excellent  results. 
The  fact  that  it  may  have  somewhat  increased  rentals  has  no  weight  as  an  objec¬ 
tion,  since  to  permit  rivalry  between  good  and  bad  dwellings  was  economically 
a  far  worse  state  of  affairs,  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  was  necessary  to  teach 
landlords  that  they  would  no  longer  be  permitted  to  enrich  themselves  on  such 
ill-gotten  gains.  .  .  . 

But  the  council  is  still  keenly  aware  of  the  objections  to  the  casa  colectiva  or 
tenement  house,  where  children  can  not  be  shielded  from  the  bad  habits  of 
undesirable  neighbors,  where  women  are  not  free  to  develop  their  own  habits  of 
order  and  cleanliness,  and  where  the  tired  workman  can  not  find  that  rest  and 
quiet  afforded  only  by  the  individual  dwelling. 

The  1906  housing  act  provided  for  the  exemption  for  25  years  from  Federal 
or  municipal  taxation  of  all  dwellings  declared  “hygienic”  by  the  respective 
housing  council.  Later,  the  law  of  December,  1912,  reduced  this  period  to  5 
years,  while  the  tax  law  of  1916  provided  that  such  dwelling  houses  should  for 
an  indeterminate  period  pay  50  per  cent  of  the  respective  Federal  and  municipal 
taxes. 

Here  one  may  inquire  what  is  meant  by  habitacion  obrera,  or  workman’s  house? 
The  superior  council  classified  it,  for  the  provisions  of  the  law,  as  any  habitation 
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renting  for  not  more  tiian  80  pesos '  inontlily,  nntionul  currency,  this  standard 
i)eing  the  same  as  that  fixed  l)y  the  tax  law.  .  .  . 

.Another  benefit  granted  by  the  housing  act  is  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  of  the 
ordinary  wafer  rates.  The  terms  of  the  law  in  this  resjject  were  not  liberal,  but 
thanks  to  the  effcirts  of  fhe  superior  council,  the  (lovcrnment  has  increased  this 
reduction  to  50  |)er  cent. 

The  housing  act  re(|uires  municipalities  to  provide  aisd  maintain  the  street 
paving  and  sidewalks  in  front  of  tenements  declared  “hygienic.”  Where  a 
sewer  system  exists,  the  city  treasury  pays  for  coniu*ction.  I'nder  this  provision 

alone  115  tenement  houses  in 
Santiago  and  other  cities  of  the 
Republic  have  benefited  to  the 
amount  of  244, (MM)  pe.sos. 

From  15)06  to  1921  the  owners 
of  162  tenement  houses  contain¬ 
ing  3,418  apartments  composed 
of  8,274  rooms  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  privileges 
extended  by  the  act.  Sanitary 
tenements  have  also  been  erected 
in  such  cities  as  Valparaiso,  Vina 
del  Mar,  Curic6,  Talca,  and 
Concepcidn.  .  .  .  .\t  least  30 

other  tenement  hou.ses  have  been 
constructed  whose  owners,  in 
order  that  they  might  carry  on 
their  busine.ss  unhindered,  have 
not  wanted  to  seek  the  favors 
offered  by  the  law  which  restricts 
the  rent  of  such  apartments  to 
a  maximum  of  80  pesos. 

The  council  must  also  con¬ 
struct  tenements  with  the  funds 
which  the  State  may  provide  for 
that  purpose.  Although  a  loan 
of  6,000,000  pesos  guaranteed  by 
the  treasury  has  l)een  at  the 
disiH)sal  of  the  council,  only 
2,804,300  pesos  have  so  far  been 
utilized.  With  this  sum  the  San 
Eugenio  group  of  KM)  houses  and 
139  in  the  Santa  Rosa  district 
have  been  built  in  Santiago,  70 
in  Chilian,  and  16  in  Talca,  while  the  council  has  accpiired  building  lots  valued 
at  373,165  pesos  in  Valparaiso,  Santiago,  Talca,  Concepcion,  and  Valdivia. 

With  the  proceeds  from  the  auction  of  unclaimed  articles  in  Government  pawn¬ 
shops  which  were  placed  in  1917  at  the  disposal  of  the  council,  the  latter  has 
erect e<l  14  small  hou.ses  in  Valparaiso,  and  the  model  concrete  house  in  Santiago  in 
order  to  test  the  suitability  of  this  material  for  such  construction.  In  addition, 
the  council  holds  mortgage  bank  bonds  to  the  value  of  1(M).(MM)  pesos  which  it 
purposes  to  u.se  for  building  in  Vali)araiso.  .  .  . 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  council,  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  interestiug  jtroposal  of  Don  Hamdn  Sid)ercascaux,  approved 

•  Till'  average  value  uf  I  |ia|>er  |ieso,  1>ecemU‘r  I  24,  ia2'l,  was  tU.iar>.4. 
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('ourtoey  of  lievuitA  tie  la  llaKitacion.  Chile. 

WORKMEN'S  JIorsiNG  EXPOSITION. 

This  design  was  awardisl  first  iirize  in  the  poster  coin|)cti- 
tion  in  connection  with  the  Iloiising  Kxiiosition  held  in 
Santiago,  Chile. 
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by  that  body  last  June,  for  the  establishment  of  a  fund  under  State 
control  for  providing  cheap  houses  and  old-age  and  invalidity 
pensions,  in  conformity  with  the  law  to  he  promulgated  later. 

In  an  address  before  the  Association  of  ('atholic  Young  Women 
in  1922,  Srta.  Maria  Luisa  Echenique  U.,  after  recounting  tlie  work 
of  the  Superior  Housing  ('ouncil,  mentioned  the  following  housing 
initiatives; 


Tlie  savings  bank,  in  an  endeavor  to  promote  the  welfare  of  its  depositors, 
has  undertaken  the  construction  of  workmen’s  dwellings  in  various  parts  of  the 
city,  using  part  of  the  savings 
intrusted  to  its  care.  Deposi¬ 
tors  are  permitted  to  acquire 
jjropcrty  by  making  a  cash  pay¬ 
ment  of  from  15  to  50  per  cent 
of  the  value  thereof,  paying  the 
l)alance  gradually  at  6  per  cent 
interest. 

In  conjunction  with  the  mort¬ 
gage  credit  bank,  the  savings 
l)ank  has  already  built  the 
following  workmen’s  districts: 

Huemul,  112  houses,  of  which 
more  than  50  are  sold;  Sufioa, 

16  houses;  Providencia,  10 
houses,  already  sold;  La  Ovalle, 

16  cottages,  all  sold;  El  Llano, 
still  under  construction;  and 
Graneros,  an  agricultural  settle¬ 
ment  of  70  houses  in  which  more 
than  500  jrersons  reside. 

Side  by  side  with  govern¬ 
mental  action  we  find  private 
initiative,  which  may  be  said  to 
have  achieved  the  best  results 
in  the  construction  of  inexpen¬ 
sive  but  .sanitary  dwellings.  To 
private  enterprise  is  due  the 
best  example  of  workmen’s 
housing  existing  in  Chile.  I 
refer  to  the  Leo  XIII  Institu¬ 
tion,  founded  in  1891  by  Don 
Melchor  Concha  j'  Toro  and 

inspired  by  the  principles  of  the  Encyclical  Rerum  Novarum  of  His  Holiness  Pope 
Leo  XIII.  A  legacy  of  Don  Manuel  Jos4  Irarrdzabal  was  another  contribution 
to  this  work,  which  endeavors  to  provide  hygienic  housing  for  workers,  the 
property  being  paid  for  by  rentals  which  are  the  lowest  mi  the  city,  the  tenant 
becoming  the  owner  after  a  specified  number  of  years.  The  highest  monthly  rent 
paid  to  the  Leo  XIII  Institution  is  70  pesos,  while  there  are  two-room  houses 
renting  for  as  little  as  17  pesos.  Up  to  the  present  the  institution  has  completed 
three  projects:  Leo  XIII,  170  houses,  more  than  60  of  which  are  owned  by 
workmen;  Sofia  Concha,  80  houses;  and  Garden  City,  12  houses. 

Mention  sliouhl  also  he  made  of  another  liousing  project  due  to 
private  beneficence.  As  a  result  of  a  legacy  left  by  Sr.  Agustfn  R. 


LA  VUELTA  DEL  TI^^BAJO 


(’uurtesy  of  Reviata  de  la  IIahita<*i6n,  Chile. 

“THE  LABOREli’S  RETURN.” 

The  poster  receiving  third  prize  at  the  Housing  Exposition. 
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Edwards  Ross  18  model  two-story  houses,  each  eontainuig  6  rooms 
and  bath,  have  been  erected  on  a  plot  (d  ground  in  Santiago  designated 
for  such  purposes  by  the  testator,  on  part  of  which  one-story  houses 
were  built  20  years  ago.  The  increasing  value  of  the  land  made 
possible  the  loan  of  money  for  the  erection  of  the  new  dwellings, 
which  will  he  rented  at  reasonable  prices  to  families  of  moderate 
means.  Each  house  has  a  garden. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  single  housing  project  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  aside  from  the  relief  afforded  the  eartlujuake  sufferers,  is  that 
for  the  erecti(ui  of  a  complete  model  community  at  the  naval  base 
ait  Talcahuano,  to  consist  of  238  houses  of  several!  different  types, 

2  schools,  a  building  bar  the  cooperative  store,  another  for  theatrical 
performances,  lectures,  and  a  library,  the  town  to  he  served  by 
aidequate  water,  light,  aiml  sewer  systems,  and  good  roads.  Bids 
were  called  for  in  August,  1923. 

Among  other  private  housing  initiatives  should  be  mentioned  the 
efforts  made  by  the  nitrate  companies  to  improve  the  housing  of 
their  employees,  noted  by  an  observer  for  the  Superior  Housing 
Gouncil  in  1917  and  continued  with  added  vigor  since  the  welfare 
department  was  established  by  the  Association  of  Nitrate  Producers 
about  two  j’ears  ago.  Mining  companies,  such  as  the  Braden  Copper 
Co.,  near  Kancagua,  and  others  at  Chuipiicamata,  Lota,  and  Ijehii, 
have  also  endeavored  to  provide  adeipiate  housing  for  their  workers. 

Cooperative  housing  construction  apparentl}'  has  not  yet  obtained 
an  e.vtensive  following  in  Chile,  for  the  Housing  ]{eview  for  March, 
1922,  mentions  as  probably  the  first  movement  of  its  kind  the  plan 
of  the  Sociedad  Artesanos  La  I’nidn  to  build  on  its  own  land  in 
Santiago  a  numln'r  of  houses  for  workmen  to  he  bought  on  easy  terms, 
hut  with  due  guarantee  of  the  capital  invested  and  a  legitimate  profit. 

IV.  COLOMBIA. 

Although  in  reality  there  does  not  e.xist  in  Colombia  what  in  other 
countries  is  called  the  housing  problem,  in  the  Ignited  States  accepta¬ 
tion  of  that  term,  the  bettering  of  living  conditions  among  the  working 
classes  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  Colombia  and  of  conditions  affecting 
labor  in  agricultural  and  manufacturing  establishments  in  general 
has  for  some  years  past  been  a  matter  of  considerable  concern  to  the 
Government. 

The  matter  of  adequate  housing  is  a  problem  that  daily  bwomes 
more  serious  in  cities  like  Bogota  and  busy  ports  sucli  as  Medellin  and 
Barranquilla,  where  house  rents  are  so  high  as  to  be  entirely  dispro¬ 
portionate  to  the  wage  earned  by  the  average  workers  and  where 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  dwellings  suitable  for  families  even  of  moderate 
means,  particularly  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  is  these  citizens 
which  form  the  backbone  of  the  nation  and  that  upon  their  physical 
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and  moral  hottonncnt  tho  public  order  and  prosperity  of  the  country 
depend. 

Something  more  than  10  years  ago  the  first  modern  economic  group 
of  workmen’s  houses  was  built  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city  of 
Bogota,  followed  shortly  afterward  by  two  or  three  others,  all  being 
built  by  ])rivate  cooperative  companies  which  rented  or  sold  these 
houses  to  workmen  at  moderate  prices  and  helped  to  improve  and 
embellish  the  section  of  the  city  in  which  they  are  situated.  About 
the  middle  of  1923  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  prestmted  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Health  for  approval  ])lans  drawn  by  the 
Colombian  Society  of  Kngineers  for  a  series  of  workmen’s  houses  to 
be  erected  by  the  said  ministry  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Bogota. 

The  Workers’  Circle,  an  association  of  workingmen,  was  recently 
founded  in  Bogota  with  the  purpose  of  raising  the  etH)nomic,  intel- 


Courtesy  of  Cromos.  Bogota.  Colombia. 

WORKMEN’S  HOUSING  IN  BO(JOTA,  COLOMBIA. 

One  of  the  streets  in  the  reeently  established  workmen's  (|uarter,  nametl  Primero  de  Mayo  (May  1),  in 
the  Colombian  capital. 


lectual,  and  moral  standards  of  the  laboring  class  in  Colombia.  With 
this  end  in  view  a  savings  hank  has  been  established  which  receives 
deposits  from  10  centavos  upward,  and  with  the  capital  so  obtained, 
together  with  donations  by  patron  members,  a  site  of  15  fane(jada.s 
(1  fanegada  efiuals  0,400  s(|uare  meters)  has  been  purchased,  on  which 
has  been  erected  a  group  of  90  houses,  each  containing  three  rooms, 
kitchen,  and  hall,  and  having  a  garden  20  meters  in  length,  wdiich  are 
rented  at  2  jiesos  a  week.  In  the  same  (piarter  a  consumers’ 
cooperative  store  has  been  established  where  articles  are  sold  at  cost, 
the  profits,  if  any,  being  used  to  improve  and  upbuild  the  said  group. 

In  other  mercantile  and  agricultural  centers  of  Colombia  industrial 
and  other  companies  have  undertaken  the  constmetion  of  houses  to 
accommodate  their  workmen  and  families.  In  the  banana  section  of 
Santa  Marta  the  I'nited  Fruit  Co.  has  established  a  series  of  villages 
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in  which  their  laht)rers  are  housed,  the  plans  of  construction  and  of 
sale  following  those  in  use  in  the  United  States.  These  houses  are  of 
wood  with  stone  foundations  and  well  adapted  in  every  way  to 
hvfjienic  and  climatic  conditions. 

Since  Uolomhia  is  rich  in  (piarries  and  choice  huildinj;  w(H)ds,  the 
houses  constructed  are  in  <;eneral  of  considerable  durability,  the  cost 
heiii};  relatively  moderate. 

With  the  coo])eration  <tf  (Ik*  National  (lovernment,  (»f  the  sev(*ral 
immi(‘i])alities,  of  the  industrials  and  of  ])rivate  com])anies,  there  can 


WORKMEN’S  HOUSES  IN  THE  BANANA  REGION  OF  SANTA  MARTA,  COLOMBIA. 

To  aocommodalc  its  workers  and  their  families,  the  United  Fniit  Company  has  constructed  a 
series  of  villattes  in  the  Santa  Marta  banana  district. 


be  no  doubt  that  livinj;  conditions  amoii}?  the  workmen  of  Colomhia 
are  slowly  but  surely  improving,  this  improvement  already  reacting 
favorably  in  the  vital  statistics  of  this  enormously  rich  and  beautiful 
American  country. 

VI.  CX)STA  RICA. 

The  Government  of  Costa  Rica  has  taken  special  interest  in  the 
matter  of  workmen’s  houses  during  the  last  two  years,  so  that  living 
conditions  among  the  working  classes  have  greatly  improved,  laws 
having  been  passed  by  Congress  for  the  protection  of  tenants,  by 
which  a  maximum  amount  was  fixed  to  be  paid  by  them  in  rentals. 


LABORERS’  HOUSES  IN  COSTA  RICA. 

Upper:  Houses  constructed  for  latmrers  on  a  coffee  ]>Iantation.  Lower:  A  colony  of  somewhat  larger 
houses  adjoining  a  banana  plantation. 
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ajid  facilities  granted  those  who  wished  to  build  houses  for  renting 
purposes  or  for  acquirement  by  workmen. 

These  laws,  however,  only  served  to  relieve  the  situation.  While 
it  is  true  that  rents  were  lowered,  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  still  a 
shortage  of  houses.  The  only  definite  solution  of  the  problem  is  to 
increase  the  number  of  houses  in  proportion  to  the  demand.  An 
amendment,  therefore,  was  made  to  Law  No.  20  of  June  14,  1922, 
which  was  sanctioned  by  Congress  on  July  3  and  signed  by  the 
President  on  October  17,  1922,  and  which  authorized  the  President 
to  negotiate  a  loan  of  1,200,000  colones*  with  a  banker  or  group  of 
bankers,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  annual  interest,  or  to  raise  it  by 
means  of  bonds  payable  to  bearer,  at  par,  400,000  colones  of  which 
were  to  be  applied  to  housing,  an  additional  import  tax  of  1  c4ntimo 
de  colon  to  be  levied  and  collected  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Works.  The  President  was  also  authorized  to  sell  the  lots  on  which 
the  houses  were  to  be  built. 

Bids  were  immediately  opened  for  the  construction  of  houses  of 
tlu’ee  different  types,  to  cost  2,500,  3,000,  and  4,000  colones,  respec¬ 
tively.  The  houses  were  to  be  built  under  the  direction  of  the 
municipality  of  San  Jose,  and  sold  to  married  couples,  widowers, 
widows,  and  spinsters  in  charge  of  children. 

The  purchaser  of  a  house  pays  a  monthly  installment  of  five-sixths 
of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  house,  from  which  6  per  cent 
annual  interest  is  deducted,  the  balance  being  applied  to  the  amor¬ 
tization  of  the  debt.  A  first  mortgage  is  imposed  on  both  the  house 
and  lot  as  collateral  for  the  payment  of  this  debt. 

The  amount  of  the  rentals  received  by  the  Government  from  these 
new  houses  in  San  Jose  will  be  investeil  in  the  construction  of  houses 
in  other  parts  of  the  Republic  where  a  similar  congestion  exists,  the 
alienation  of  which  will  be  governed  by  articles  3  and  5  of  decree 
No.  23  of  October  17,  1922. 

Industrial  companies  have  also  contributed  toward  relieving  the 
existing  scarcity  of  houses.  A  group  of  lumber  merchants  has  formed 
a  company  under  the  name  of  Sociedad  Cooperativa  Constructora  with 
a  capital  of  500,000  colones,  divided  into  1,000  shares,  each  share¬ 
holder  contributing  1.80  colones  for  administration  expenses.  They 
purchased  a  piece  of  land  valued  at  20,000  colones,  on  which  they  have 
built  a  number  of  inexpensive  cottages  for  workingmen,  36  of  which 
are  already  occupied.  It  is  important  to  note  that  this  cooperative 
movement  induced  a  number  of  other  capitalists  to  build  houses, 
greatly  to  the  relief  of  the  congestion.  Rents  also  came  down  and 
there  was  eventually  a  surplus  of  houses. 

The  United  Fruit  Co.  has  always  provided  sanitary,  well-furnished 
quarters  for  its  employees  in  Costa  Rica  and  elsewhere,  and  has  done 
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its  Utmost  to  protect  them  from  malaria  and  other  tropical  diseases, 
hidinfl  throujih  their  hanana  plantations  you  <liseover  row  upon  row 
of  small  white  well-screened  cottages,  huilt  of  wood,  and  provided 
with  elevated  water  tanks,  well  covered  to  keep  out  the  mosejuitoes, 
which  provide  the  workmen  and  tlieir  families  with  goo<l  water. 

The  larger  frame  houses  are  occupied  hy  the  managers,  superin¬ 
tendents,  and  the  smaller  hy  the  other  emph)yees.  These  houses  are 
all  huilt  of  wood,  the  rooms  having  high  ceilings,  which  make  them 
cool  and  airy,  ami  enable  their  occupants  to  withstand  the  heat  in 
.such  places  as  Port  Limdn  and  on  the  hanana  and  cacao  farms  situated 
in  the  hot  coastal  region. 

The  Costa  Rica  Railway  (’o.  and  the  Xorthern  Railway  Co.,  which 
cooperate  with  the  Cnited  Fruit  ('o.,  also  provide  their  employees  with 
comfortahle,  healthful  (juarters,  including  reading  and  recreation 
rooms  and  good  drinking  water,  in  San  .lose.  Port  Limdn,  and  many 
other  places  along  these  railways. 

V.  ('CIJA. 


<*ourt«iy  of  Thi*  Cuh«  Review. 

WORKMEN’S  IlorSES  IN  HABANA. 

In  1910  the  Ctilian  Congress  |>a.sse<l  a  law  authorizing  the  ronstriiciion  of  several 
thcHisand  hoii.sos  to  lie  rente<I  or  sold  to  resiionsible  workmen.  .\l)out  a  thousand 
have  been  constnietiKl  in  the  vicinity  of  Marianao  and  the  Oriental  Park  Race 
Traek.  These  houses,  which  are  erected  on  lots  at  least  19*  hy  6.5  feet,  are  built  of 
brick  and  tile,  and  contain  a  living  room,  dining  room,  two  bedrooms,  kitchen,  bath 
and  toilet.  The  monthly  rental  is  16.25  (U.  8.  ctirrency),  the  houses  l)ecoming,  at 
the  end  of  20  years,  the  property  of  the  person  paying  the  rent  for  that  period. 


M  the  end  of  1921  the  ('hamher  of  Representatives  of  Cuba  gave  its 
approval  to  a  law  authorizing  the  construction  of  inexpensive  hut 
hygienic  houses  for  laborers.  This  law  authorizes  the  Executive 
Power  to  construct  5,000  houses,  based  on  three  different  models. 
The  first  model  includes  houses  containing  hall,  dining  room,  living 
759-28— ’>4— Bull.  2 - .3 


(’wurtray  «»f  AKriculluni  y  Ilaliaria. 

uruAL  HorsiNi;  in  ctha. 

Kor  the  Improvement  of  living  conditions  among  the  rural  inhabitants  of  Cuba  the  Departments  of  Health 
and  Agriculture  have  cooperated  in  constntcting  three  types  of  dwellings.  Upper:  Type  A,  consisting 
of  four  rooms,  kitchen,  and  bath.  Lower:  Type  B,  similar  to  Type  A,  varying  only  in  the  number  and 
sire  of  rooms.  (Note:  Jan/in=  Carden.  i’or/a/=  Porch.  Sa/a=I.iving  room.  ruor(o=  Bedroom. 
Comfrfor=  Dining  room,  rocino— Kitchen.  Potto— Rear  yard.  H’.  C.— Toilet.  DucAa=Bath.) 
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room,  four  bedrooms,  servants’  (|uarters,  kitehen,  l)ath,  sanitary 
service,  and  patio;  the  second  includes  hall,  dining  room,  two  bed¬ 
rooms.  kitchen,  bath,  sanitary  service,  and  patio;  and  the  third,  two 
bedrooms,  dining  room,  kitchen,  sanitary  service,  and  patio.  All  of 
these  houses  are  to  have  walls  and  roofing  of  petrous  material  and  floors 
of  imtsaic  tiling.  The  average  cost  is  fixed  at  4, ()()()  pesos,  2,000  pesos, 
and  1.200  pesos,  respectively,  the  law  providing  that  they  can  be 
accpiired  only  by  (’uban  citizens  who  are  heads  of  families,  not  owning 
real  estate,  and  whose  wage  or  jiay  is  not  greater  than  200  pesos  a 
month,  including  employees  of  the  State,  Province,  or  municipality. 


Courtesy  of  A^rioultura  y  Zoutt'rnia.  Ilabana. 


KTUAL  HOrSING  IS  CUBA. 

The  third  type  of  house  planned  for  rural  workmen.  (Note:  Jardin  =  Front  garden.  Snfa  =  Iiiving 
room.  CHarfo  =  Bedroom.  Cowifffor- Dining  room.  Cocina— Kitchen.  Smicio=Service.  Patin=- 
Hear  yard. 

Tliose  ac(|uiring  these  houses  must  guarantee  the  State  the  interest 
and  amortization  of  the  principal  by  the  end  of  10  years,  the  payments 
on  houses  of  the  first-named  type  being  fixed  at  30  pesos,  for  the 
second  21  pesos,  and  for  the  third  13  pesos,  montldy.  These  houses 
are  exempt  from  taxation  or  imposts  during  the  period  of  interest  and 
amortization  payments,  and  can  not  be  mortgaged  in  any  form. 

For  this  constructive  work  the  Government  will  issue  national 
treasury  bonds,  to  be  denominated  housing  construction  bonds,  up 
to  the  amount  of  12,075,()()()  pesos,  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent 
yearly. 
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IVior  to  the  enaictmont  of  this  aict.  that  is  in  1910,  the  (’uhan  ('on- 
gress  had  approved  jinotlu'r  law  aiithorizinj;  the  (lovernment  to  erect 
thcuisands  of  snndl  detaiehed  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  (’uhan 
wa«;e  earnei’s.  These  houses  were  of  one  story,  constructed  of  hrick 
and  tile,  13  feet  in  heijjht,  each  consistinj;  of  a  hall,  dininj;  room,  two 
bedrooms,  kitchen,  hath,  and  toilet.  Those  ac(|uirin"  these  houses 
pay  2.()")  pesos  weekly,  an  aimount  which  covei’s  interest,  amortiza¬ 
tion,  water,  and  administrative  services.  At  the  end  of  20  years,  when 
payments  should  he  completed,  the  Clovernment  cedes  the  title  to 
the  occupant.  All  such  houses  were  exempt  from  taxation  for  a 
period  of  10  years. 

The  fore"oin<;  covers  the  city  ami  Province  of  llahana  only,  hut  the 
remaininjj  five  Provinces  of  the  country  have  not  heen  slow  in  follow- 
inj;  the  <;ood  example  thus  set.  But  even  so,  the  latest  ailvices  from 
('uha  indicate  that  the  lumsin*;  (piestion  is  still  acute  in  many  sections 
«»f  the  country,  as  indeed  in  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  these  laws  and  of  the  splendid  cooperation  of  the  pr(»- 
priet(»rs  of  the  principal  su"ar  plants,  t(d)acco  and  fruit  plantations 
and  factories,  as  well  as  the  initiative  of  the  municipalities,  ('uha  can 
he  said  to  he  coura"e(»usly  facin"  this  problem. 

Vlll.  DOMIXK'AX  KKPrBLK'. 

The  problem  of  hetteriii}?  the  housiiij;  conditions  of  workmen  is 
hecominf;  more  ami  more  a  subject  of  discussion  in  the  Dominican 
Kepuhlie,  and  numerous  projects  have  from  time  to  time  heen  su<;- 
"ested  looking  toward  the  solution  of  this  problem.  In  1914  the 
(lovernment,  ]>recisely  as  in  the  ease  of  other  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries,  began  to  collect,  through  its  diplomatic  and  consular  agents, 
data  concerning  the  construction  of  comfortable,  hygienic,  and  inex- 
|)ensive  houses  for  laboring  men,  with  the  object  of  experimenting  in 
this  directiiUi  in  the  Federal  capital,  and  with  the  idea,  if  successful, 
of  gradually  extending  the  work  to  other  importarit  cities  and 
eommereial  centers  of  the  coutdry. 

The  S(‘eretarv  of  F'oreign  Affairs  has  recommended  that  the  nec¬ 
essary  appropriations  he  made  by  the  Xational  ('ongress  to  initiate 
work  of  this  character,  to  the  lasting  benefit  not  only  of  the  workmen, 
hut  the  betterment  of  the  public  health  of  the  entire  nation. 

IX.  E('rAl)OR. 

Ecuador,  whose  territory  of  11(3,000  s(juare  miles  lies  entirely 
within  the  Tropical  Zone,  hut  whose  topography  is  so  diversified 
as  to  bring  much  of  it,  because  of  altitude,  within  the  region  of  almost 
perpetual  spring,  is  not  yet  seriously  concerned  with  the  housing 
problem,  industrial  or  otherwise. 
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Soniethiiifj,  nevortholess,  1ms  boon  dono  by  local  niunioipal  and 
provinoial  jiovorninonts  to  improvo  aotnal  bousing  oonditions 
among  Ibo  laboring  olassos,  partioularly  in  tboir  bygionio  and  sanitary 
asp(“ots.  For  instanoo,  in  tho  vory  aotivo  port  of  (luaya(juil  plans 
liavo  boon  inado  by  tlio  (‘antonal  counoil  to  bogin  tho  oonstruotion 
of  workinon’s  bousos,  for  wbiob  tho  municipality  has  already  appro¬ 
priated  25,000  snores,  and  from  the  1924  and  suooooding  annual 
budgets  o(|ual  or  greater  sums  are  to  be  appropriated  until  these 
buildings  are  eomj)leted.  The  eouneil  will  furnish  the  necessary 
laiul  and  part  of  the  material,  such  as  gravel  and  stone  for  the  grading 
and  construction  work.  A  building  commission  has  also  been 
appointed,  composed  of  si.\  workmen  and  a  member  of  the  council 
to  supervise  the  building  operations. 

This  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  Guayacpiil  municipality  will 
undoubtedly  lead  in  the  near  future  to  similar  undertakings  not  only 
in  other  ports  of  the  Republic  but  on  the  great  chocolate,  coffee,  and 
ivor3'-nut  palm  plantations  of  the  interior,  where  considerable 
attention  has  already  been  given  to  this  subject  by  the  great  landed 
proprietors  and  the  large  industrial  and  agricultural  concerns,  both 
native  and  foreign. 

X.  GI  ATEMALA. 

Guatemala,  which  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mexico  ami  on  the 
south  by  Honduras  and  Salvador,  has  a  total  area  of  4S,29()  sipiare 
miles  and  a  population  of  2,119,105  inhabitants,  or  an  average  of 
42  per  sipiare  mile.  Since  the  c(umtrv  is  almost  entirely  agricultural 
and  the  population  is  fairly  well  distributed,  the  housing  of  workei’s 
has  not  yet  become  a  problem,  nor  is  it  likely  to  become  so  for  many 
veal’s  to  come.  Nevertheless,  some  luspects  of  the  (question  are 
already  under  discussion  in  this  Republic,  so  favored  by  nature  in  its 
endowment  of  beauty  and  productivity. 

In  the  city  of  Guatemala,  the  capital  of  the  Republic  and  largest 
center  of  population  in  the  Republic,  a  workers’  savings  bank  and 
cooperative  society  was  formed  in  the  latter  part  of  1922  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  at  reduced  cost  articles  of  prime  necessity  and 
building  construction  materials,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  5, 000, 000 
pesos  national  currency.  This  entity  already  includes  5,000  workers 
among  its  shareholdei’s  or  depositoi’s,  while  2,000  other  persons  are 
patrons.  This  institution  already  has  under  way  two  important 
housing  projects,  under  which  comfortable  hygienic  houses  are  erected 
and  offered  for  rental  or  sale  to  working  people  on  moderate  terms. 

Hanana  cultivation,  although  one  of  the  most  recent  industries  ot 
Guatemala,  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous,  more  than  10,000,000 
bunches  being  produced  annually.  One  of  the  leading  firms  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  industry  is  the  I’nited  Fruit  Go.,  which  has  under 


FhoUicrkph  by  Thnmaa  F.  l-w'. 

l.ABORKRS-  HOMES  IN  OrATEMALA. 

Upper;  A  laliorers’  village  on  a  plantation.  l  ower:  Part  it  a  workmen's  eoniinimity,  set  in  a  |)alm  grove 
and  on  a  well-draine<l  ritlge.  The  conditions  are  sanitary  and  the  buildings  themselves,  though  small, 
are  comfortable. 
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cultivation  extensive  tracts  of  land.  As  part  of  the  development 
scheme  groups  of  houses  of  the  most  approved  modern  type,  as 
well  as  excellent  hospitals,  are  provided  for  the  numentus  laborers, 
ovei’seei's,  and  ofIi(‘ials.  , 

(’offee,  however,  is  the  chief  production  of  Guatemala  for  export, 
a  crop  of  approximately  130, ()()(), 000  pounds  being  gathered  annually 
by  an  immense  number  of  workei-s  on  the  2,000  large  plantations 
which  occupy  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  cultivated  land.  Here, 
jis  in  other  agricultural  pui*suits,  the  laborei’s  and  their  families  live 
on  the  plantations,  building  their  own  houses,  which,  thanks  to  a 
mild  climate,  are  not  inadeipiate.  Nevertheless,  it  can  not  be  denied 
that  much  remains  to  be  done  to  improve  these  dwellings  and  rural 
housing  in  general. 

It  is  t()  be  hoped  that  as  industry  develops  the  Government  ami  the 
municipal  authorities  will  take  steps  in  advance  to  secure  the  legis¬ 
lation  necessary  for  the  protection  of  its  workei’s,  particularly  with 
regard  to  proper  sanitation  and  limitation  of  rentals,  thus  preventing 
congestion  and  providing  h)r  living  conditions  consonant  with  modern 
ideals  of  national  well-being. 

XI.  HAITI. 

Improved  housing  of  workmen  in  Haiti  has  received  considerable 
attention  under  the  regime  of  the  American  occupation,  as  may  be 
deduced  from  the  last  report  submitted  by  Gen.  John  H.  Russell, 
the  American  high  commissioner  to  his  Government,  and  plans  are 
under  way  which  in  a  not  distant  future  will  make  a  very  definite 
contribution  in  this  direction. 

Something  has  also  been  accomplished  in  the  past  by  the  larger 
foreign  agricultural  concessions  toward  the  adeipiate  housing  of  their 
employees,  an  activity  which  is  hound  to  increase  more  and  more 
as  the  more  settled  and  stable  conditions  attract  investors  and 
industrials  to  this  fruitful  country. 

XH.  HONDURAS. 

The  available  statistics  show  very  clearly  that  Honduras  is  one  of 
the  few  countries  in  which  the  scarcity  of  housing,  so  keenly  felt 
dui’ing  ami  since  the  World  War  in  so  many  countries,  has  not  been 
felt  at  all.  This  perhaps  explains  the  ab.sence  of  any  special 
legislation  on  the  subject. 

But  this  must  not  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  workmen’s 
housing  in  Honduras  is  all  that  can  be  desired,  since  there,  as  else¬ 
where,  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  average  workman’s  dwelling  is 
far  below  what  it  should  he.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  Honduras  is  agricultural. 
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enjoying  a  kindly  climate  to  which  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are 
unknown,  and  that  industry,  with  the  consequent  concentration 
of  workers  within  a  limited  radius,  is  still  in  the  initial  stages. 

Something,  lutwever,  has  been  done  in  this  dire<-tion  hy  the  large 
plantation  ownei's,  both  national  and  foreign.  Among  the  latter, 
the  I'nited  Fruit  ('o.  stands  a  conspicuous  example,  as  in  other 
Central  American  countries  included  within  the  field  of  its  activities. 
In  large  plantations  near  the  northern  coast,  in  Puerto  (\>rtes,  Puerto 
Castilla,  Ceiha,  and  Trujillo,  this  company  has  erected  groups  of 
really  model  houses  for  the  housing  in  comfort  and  health  of  its  day 
laborers  and  other  employees.  These  houses  are  a<lapted  in  each 


Court«^y  of  Fniit  Co. 


LABORERS’  QrARTKRS  AT  PLERTO  CASTILLA,  IIONDCRAS. 

case  to  the  local  climatic  conditions,  and  each  group  or  village  in¬ 
cludes  a  well-e(|uipped  hospital,  with  full  medical  and  nursing  serv'ice 
and  the  latest  advances  in  the  healing  art.  A  number  of  the  mining 
companies  have  also  interested  themselves  in  providing  adetjuate 
housing  for  their  workmen. 

The  growing  interest  in  public-health  work.  Red  (Voss  work — 
particularly  the  section  devoted  to  public  nursing  -is  already  direct¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  municipal  authorities  to  the  need  of  better  housing 
conditions  in  general  for  the  working  classes,  and  as  these  activities 
are  extended  and  as  the  close  relation  between  housing  and  vital 
statistics  is  better  understood,  the  necessary  steps  will  undoubtedly 
he  taken  toward  this  betterment. 
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XIII.  MICXK'O. 

Mexico,  whose  area  of  l,hSS,()()()  scjuare  kihtineters  lies  within  or 
eontifiuous  to  the  Tropics,  nevertheless  enj(ws  a  j;reat  diversity  of 
climate,  due  to  the  elevation  of  the  oreat  central  plateau  of  Anahuae, 
which  rises  to  a  heijjht  of  about  2, .■)()()  meters.  Friiifjcil  hv  lowlands 
where  tropical  products  thrive,  the  altitmle  and  extent  of  this  plateau, 
which  reaches  far  below  the  Tropic  <»f  (’aneer,  im|)ose  temperate  and 
subtropical  conditions  over  much  of  the  country.  The  mountains  at 
the  plateau  edf^e  and  a  few  lofty  peaks  risinjj  above  the  rej^ion  of 
perpetual  snows  brino  a  very  considerable  area  within  the  ranjje  of 
ct)ld  temperate  conditions. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  climatic  conditions  of  such  infinite 
variety  are  extremely  favorable  to  afjriculture,  which  is  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  Mexican  people,  estimated  to  number  17, 000, 000. 
Many  are,  however,  busied  in  exploitinjj  the  vast  mineral  resources  of 
Mexico  its  petroleum,  fjold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  and  (4her  valuable 
metals. 

While  these  two  occupations  do  not  tend  directly  to  j)roduce  large 
centers  of  dense  population,  it  must  be  remembered  that  industrialism 
is  making  rapid  headway,  bringing  into  cities  of  growing  manufactur¬ 
ing  or  commercial  importance,  such  as  Mexico  ('ity,  Guadalajara, 
Puebla,  Monterey,  and  V’era  ('ru/.,  a  steadily  increasing  number  of 
inhabitants. 

Government  encouragement  of  lumsing  of  all  types  in  the  Federal 
District  has  not  been  lacking,  but  has  been  extensively  promoted  by 
four  decrees  of  President  Obregon,  the  earliest  issued  July  9,  1921, 
and  the  latest  October  29,  1923,  the  beneficial  results  of  the  first  three 
being  already  apparent  in  a  high  degree  of  building  activity.  It  is 
rej)orted  that  7,r)()()  houses  or  apartments  were  built  or  rebuilt  under 
these  decrees  in  the  10  months  between  August,  1922,  and  May,  1923. 

The  fii'st-mentioned  decree  was  issued  because  within  the  two  years 
immediately  preceding,  the  resident  and  floating  population  of  Mexico 
City  and  the  Federal  District  had  increased  KM)  per  cent,  with  a 
correspondingly  great  increase  in  rents,  since  building  lunl  not  kept 
pace  with  the  influx  of  population.  This  decree  offered  complete 
exemption  from  taxation  for  five  years,  that  is,  to  June  30,  1920,  on 
all  buildings  commenced  during  the  second  half  of  1921.  It  required 
that  each  building  should  occupy  at  least  00  per  cent  of  the  lot  on 
which  it  was  erected  and  that  its  cost  should  be  more  than  one  and  a 
half  times  the  value  of  the  lot,  and  at  the  same  time  imposed  a  higher 
tax  on  vacant  lots  than  on  occupied  land.  By  the  second  decree  the 
time  in  which  construction  might  be  begun  was  extended  six  months, 
five  year's’  exemption  from  taxes  being  likewise  conceded  and  the  tax 
on  vacant  lots  being  still  further  increased.  The  third  decree  differed 
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from  the  first  two  in  offeriii}'  a  varyinj;  period  of  tax  exemption, 
aeeordinj'  to  the  rental  of  the  house  or  apartment.  The  classifieation 
was  as  follows: 

Houses  or  apartments  rentinj;  for  not  jnore  than  20  pesos  a  month, 
10  3'ears  exemption;  for  not  more  than  75  pt‘sos,  7  ^veai-s;  ft)r  not 
more  than  125  pesos  a  month,  5  years;  for  inore  than  125  pi>sos  a 
month,  3  3'ears  onh’.  It  also  stipulated  that  all  ln)uses  huilt  should 
he  eomfortahle,  sanitary,  and  properly  yentilated,  plans  and  estimates 
heiiif;  suhjwt  to  approyal  hy  the  {loyernment  of  the  Federal  District. 

The  decree  of  last  October  extended  the  same  exemptions  to 
dwelling  or  apartment  houses  erected  between  Noyemher  1,  1023,  and 
.Vpril  30,  1024,  and  it  may  therefore  he  confidently  expected  that  the 
numerous  attractiye  suburbs  of  Mexico  ('ity  will  he  };reatly  ext»‘nded 
and  that  constructors  and  inyestors  will  fiml  it  well  worth  while  fn*m 
a  financial  as  well  as  a  social  stand|)oint  to  carry  on  the  work,  so 
auspiciously  begun  by  the  (u»y eminent,  of  constructing  sanitary 
dwellings  for  workers  of  limited  means. 

Vera  (Vuz  also  has  made  an  interesting  effort  to  sidye  its  housing 
problem,  in  some  measure  at  least.  In  April,  1023,  the  cit3'  council 
yoted  to  set  aside  15  blocks  on  which  members  of  labor  unions  might 
build  houses,  tlu“se  houses  to  he  completed  within  six  months.  It 
was  at  fiiNt  thought  that  only  members  of  the  tenants  union  would  he 
accordeil  this  priyilege,  hut  later  it  was  decided  to  extend  it  to 
the  members  of  other  unions  as  well.  Kach  person  desiring  a  lot 
was  re(|uired  to  make  indiyidual  application,  through  the  executiyo 
committee  of  his  respectiye  labor  union. 

In  Mexico,  as  in  many  other  countrii‘s,  cooperation  is  being  calle<l 
into  seryice  to  solye  the  housing  problem,  notable  exiunples  of  which 
will  he  found  in  the  hdlowing  brief  account  of  three  housing  schenu^s 
for  Mexico  ('it3',  by  which  postal  employet's,  municipal  workers  and 
ejnployees,  and  teachers  may  help  themselyes  to  better  their  Hying 
conditions. 

On  March  4  1923,  the  members  of  the  new  postal  colon 3'  suburb 
assembled  on  their  tract  of  land,  ()0,()()0  s(|uare  meters  in  extent,  near 
Xatiyitas,  about  4  nub's  from  the  cit3',  to  receiye  the  <leeds  of  their 
respectiye  lots. 

Sr.  Ossimi  Moreno,  one  of  the  members  of  the  executiye  committee, 
made  a  gratifying  report  on  the  status  of  the  colony  on  that  date. 
The  price  of  the  land,  55,()0()  pesos,  had  been  paid  in  full  four  months 
in  adyance  of  the  year  allowe<l  1)3’  the  contract  for  completing  pay¬ 
ment  in  12  monthl3’  instadhnents  after  the  initial  deposit  of  7,000 
pesos.  Two  artesian  wells,  pnalucing  abundant  water  to  supph’  the 
needs  of  the  colony,  had  been  driyen,  the  streets  laid  out,  and  two 
bridges  huilt  oyer  the  Tlalpan  highwjiy  culyert  to  giye  access  to 
C'orrespondenciais  and  La  Union  Postal  Uniyersal  ayenues.  Eyery 
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lot  was  sold,  while  many  applications  for  lots  were  on  file.  Four 
sites  were  reserved  for  a  school,  a  market,  a  post  oflice,  and  another 
public  huilding. 

Sr.  Ignacio  Valenzuela,  secretary  of  the  colony,  announced  that 
negotiations  for  the  early  construction  of  houses  for  the  colony  were 
well  under  way  with  an  important  construction  company,  the  plan 
being  such  as  to  provide  for  attractive  modern  dewllings  forming  a 
pleasing  whole.  The  drainage  and  sanitation  will  he  excellent. 

The  second  cooperative  wjis  initiated  by  the  authorities  of  the  City 
of  Mexico,  for  the  benefit  of  municipal  emjiloyees  and  workmen,  the 


('ourtvmy  of  K1  Univrraal,  Mpxiro. 


POSTAL  EMPLOYEES’  COLONY,  MEXICO. 


Plan  of  the  Ktoiip  of  hon.ses  erected  in  the  siilHirlfs  of  the  Mexican  capital  for 
employees  of  the  postal  service. 


director  of  public  works  being  commissioned  to  make  the  preluninary 
studies,  including  t'stimates  for  supplying  city  improvements  to  a 
tract  of  municipal  land,  juid  to  draft  the  bases  on  which  the  colony 
should  he  operated.  These  plans  will  he  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  mayor  and  common  council. 

It  has  already  been  decided,  however,  that  three  types  of  houses 
shall  be  constructed,  as  follows: 

1.  Houses  for  employees  of  the  first  class,  combining  the  comfort 
luid  hygienic  conditions  required  by  the  social  position  of  their 
prospective  owners. 
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2.  Comfort nl)lo  jiiul  hvf'ionic  houses  for  ejnployeos  of  the  second 
class  witliin  the  jueans  of  such  persons. 

3.  Houses  for  workmen,  whicli,  althou^li  cheap,  will  he  c«»mfortahle 
and  siuiitavrv,  in  contrast  with  present  housinj;  conditions  for  laborers. 

'I'he  idea  of  forminj;  a  teachers'  c(*operative  housiuj;  association 
was  suji<;ested  hy  the  .Association  of  Xornnd  (Iraduate  Teachers, 
which  summoned  a  meetinj;  last  .April,  attended  hy  :i()()  primary 
teachers,  to  propose  such  a  plan.  .After  several  speakers  had 
e.xplained  the  advantajies  of  cooperative  housinj;  to  teachei*s,  it  wais 
decided  to  form  a  cooperative,  purchase  land  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
capital,  and  build  houses  as  funds  collected  for  the  purpose  ])er- 
mitted.  .A  committee  was  appointed  to  take  up  preliminary  matters. 


Photoitrmph  hy  Thoman  F.  I<cp. 

WORKMEN  S  HorSIN(;  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

A  mnimunity  buildin);  for  hoiisiti);  tho  IwUcr  class  of  lalwrcrs  on  a  Central  American  plantation. 


such  as  the  selection  and  cost  of  the  site,  and  plans  and  prices  sub¬ 
mitted  by  construction  companies  for  erectini;  houses,  and,  also,  to 
refpiest  the  support  of  the  President  of  the  Kepuhlic.  All  teachers 
present  were  enthusiastic  in  aj;reein>!;  to  join  the  proposed  cooperative. 

XIV.  NK'.AK.AdrA. 

The  fertile  territory  f>f  the  Kepuhlic  of  Xicarajiua  covers  an  area 
of  49,200  s<|uare  miles,  on  which  live  t)3S,119  inhabitants,  most  of 
whom  are  enfiajjed  in  afjricultural  pursuits. 

.As  in  Cluatemala,  coffee  has  for  many  years  been  the  chief  agri¬ 
cultural  product  of  this  country,  and  until  very  recently  its  leading 
article  of  export.  However,  the  cultivation  of  bananas  on  a  large 
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scale  and  that  of  sufiar  cano  as  well  arc  materially  addinji  to  Xiea- 
rafruaii  ex]n>rt  commodities.  The  Tnited  Fruit  (’o.  is  the  most 
important  of  the  foreign  companies  established  in  the  country 
entailed  in  the  banana  trade.  Here,  as  in  Guatemala,  this  company 
has  developed  immense  plantations,  near  Bluefields,  whore  numerous 
little  villages  and  ‘‘colonias,”  provided  by  the  same  company,  afford 
liyf^ienic  and  comfortable  housinj;  for  the  employees,  whether  impor¬ 
tant  or  humhle.  These  villages  are  provided  with  schools,  parks, 
recreation  facilities,  laundries,  electric  plants,  a  healthful  suppl}*  of 
potable  water,  and  sanitary  drainage.  These  houses  are  generally 
built  of  w(tod  on  a  plan  closely  adapted  to  climatic  conditions  and 
are  provided  with  all  the  modern  conveniences  permitted  by  the 
circumstances  and  the  habits  of  their  occupants.  Near  the  villages 
the  company  has  erected  modern  hospitals.  Sanitary  measures  are 
strictly  enforced  throughout  the  entire  extent  of  the  plantations,  in 
order  to  protect  workers  and  their  families  from  the  communicable 
diseases  common  in  that  climate. 

XV.  FAN.VMA. 

The  Kepuhlic  of  Panama  with  the  ('anal  Zone  forms  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  the  link  uniting  ('entral  and  South  .Vmerica.  Since  only 
401, 42S  inhabitants  live  in  its  3:h()()7  sipiare  miles  of  territory, 
Panama  is  still  in  great  jiart  free  from  a  housing  problem,  although 
it  has  not  entirely  escaped. 

In  the  first  place,  the  c(tnstruction  of  the  Panama  ('anal  by  the 
United  States  Government  attracted  to  that  region  a  great  number 
of  workers,  both  married  and  unmarried.  Beginning  in  1904,  and 
later  throughout  the  entire  ('anal  Zone,  modern  houses  were  built 
for  their  ac<‘ommodation,  and  these  building  (iperations  were  much 
extended  even  as  late  as  1917.  The  new  houses,  which  are  mostly 
two-story,  are  constructed  of  c(tncrete  or  wood,  and  are  eipiipped 
with  every  m(»dern  hygienic  and  sanitary  convenience.  The  groups 
of  dwellings  at  Punta  del  Toro  and  Punta  Margarita  are  admirable 
from  every  point  of  view,  and  this  good  example  has  been  followed 
t(*  a  degree  by  several  other  municipalities  (tn  the  coast  and  in  the 
interior. 

Due  to  the  excellent  geographical  situation  of  Panama  and  to  the 
fact  that  banana  raising  is  one  of  its  principal  occupations,  the  United 
Fruit  ('o.  of  the  United  States  has  developed  many  large  plantations 
there,  as  in  the  neighboring  Republics,  in  connection  with  which  it 
has  likewise  erected  model  villages  on  the  plan  of  those  already 
described  in  preceding  sections  of  this  article.  At  Almirante,  where 
the  company  has  a  powerful  wireless  station,  there  is  another  modern 
village  of  most  attractive  aspect. 
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XVI.  PARAGUAY. 

Tho  National  ('ongre.ss  of  Paraguay  in  1921  passed  a  law  exempting 
from  all  Federal  and  munieipal  taxes,  for  a  period  of  five  j-ears,  all 
dwellings  elassifietl  as  low-prieed  houses  ”  to  he  erected  throughout 
the  country.  The  same  law  specified  that  materials  imported  for  the 
construction  of  such  houses  should  enter  the  country  free  of  customs’ 
<luties. 

The  Association  of  Business  Employees  in  that  same  year  under¬ 
took  the  building  of  hygienic  houses  for  workmen,  subscribing  50,000 
pesos  and  issuing  one  thousand  50-peso  bonds  to  carry  on  the  work. 
The  operations  of  this  association  are  being  followed  with  great 
interest  throughout  the  Republic  as,  if  successful,  many  other  similar 
groups  will  probably  he  established. 

Several  of  the  important  foreign  companies  engaged  in  the  meat- 
|)acking  and  cold-storage  business  have  constructed  on  the  hanks  <»f 
the  Paraguay  River,  near  Asuncion,  groups  of  one-story  houses,  con¬ 
taining  living  room,  two  bedrooms,  kitchen,  hath,  and  porch,  each 
surrounded  by  a  garden.  In  addition,  these  companies  have  in  each 
case  provided  and  etpiipped  modern  recreation  grounds  for  the  use  of 
their  employees. 

Early  in  1923  a  growing  enthusiasm  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton  on 
a  large  scale  was  manifest  throughout  the  country,  as  this  plant 
gr<»ws  luxuriantly  on  Paraguayan  soils.  As  in  the  case  of  the  livestock 
and  tobacco  industries,  this  industry  offers  great  prospects  of  wealth 
to  the  Republic,  and  the  companies  now  engaged  therein,  who  are 
provijling,  and  who  will  continue  to  provide,  commodious  housing  for 
their  workers,  are  not  only  contributing  to  their  own  private  prosperity 
hut  also  to  the  development  and  progress  of  the  entire  country. 

XVII.  PERU. 

The  Republic  of  Peru  with  an  area  of  1,382,832  stjuare  kilometers 
(533,916  square  mik's),  is  (*ssentially  a  mining  and  agricultural 
country.  Owing  to  the  growth  of  certain  industries  in  various 
centers  of  population  and  to  the  resulting  concentration  of  laborers 
and  their  families,  the  National  (Vmgress  of  Peru,  at  the  close  of 
1916  approved  a  law  authorizing  the  F^xecutive  to  construct  a  certain 
number  of  houses  for  laboring  men  and  their  families  on  the  partial 
payment  system.  According  to  this  project  the  national  insurance 
companies  would  become  responsible  for  the  investment  necessary 
to  carry  into  effect  the  building  operations,  under  the  lead  of  the 
(V^dito  Hipotecario  (Mortgage  Bank)  of  Peru.  The  State  on  its 
part  guaranteed  the  capital  invested  in  the  houses,  as  also  interest 
of  6  per  cent  and  a  commission  of  1  per  cent. 

Later  by  virtue  of  Law  3022  of  December  28,  1918,  the  Executive 
Power  was  authorized  to  sell  to  the  Lima  Savings  Fund  and  other 
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*  niitionnl  insurance  companies  tlie  necessary  ^n)und  from  State  land 
I  near  the  city  of  Lima  for  the  construction  of  houses  for  Federal 
^  and  ])id)lic  employees  who  have  served  the  State  for  more  than  five 
vears,  in  accordance  with  ])lans  and  estimates  approved  by  the 
Executive  Power.  According;  to  this  law  the  houses  in  (piestion 
must  be  sold  on  the  installment  plan,  monthly  payments  conform¬ 
able  to  a  scale  arranged  beforehand  to  be  distributed  through  a  period 
of  from  10  to  20  years.  These  payments  include  annual  interest  at 
()  ])er  cent,  corresponding  amortization,  a  fixed  commission  annually 
of  one  ])er  cent  and  the  ])roportional  part  of  the  insurance  premium. 

At  the  beginning  of  1921  the  President  of  the  Republic  authorized 
the  issue  of  bonds  to  the  value  of  300,000  Peruvian  pounds  for  the 
construction  of  workingmen’s  houses  in  Lima  and  Callao.  As  a 
result  of  this  the  municipality  of  (’allao  authorized  the  negotiation 
of  a  loan  of  4.5,000  Peruvian 
pcnmds  to  assist  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  working¬ 
men’s  homes  in  that  locality, 
and  a  religious  association 
has  already  completed  00 
ready-fitted  houses  in  the 
Chucuito  suburb  according 
to  models  imported  from 
tlie  I'nited  States. 

At  the  beginning  of  1923, 
the  Minister  of  Fomento 
issued  a  regulation  by  virtue 
of  which  the  owners  of 
arable  lands  are  obliged  to 
provide  houst's  in  which  to 
accommodate  their  laborers.  This  regulation  specifies  that  the  foun¬ 
dations  and  floors  must  be  of  cement  or  stone  and  rat  proof  in  order 
to  prevent  infection  from  bubonic  fever,  that  all  dwellings  must 
have  windows  that  permit  an  ample  entry  of  light  and  fresh  air,  and 
that  they  shall  be  equipped  with  proper  potable  water  service, 
drainage,  and  other  sanitary  service. 

'Phe  great  co])per  smelting  works,  copper  being  ex])loited  on  a  very 
large  scale  in  the  region  of  the  Sierras,  as  also  the  petroleum  industry 
and  the  sugar  cane  ])lantations,  the  number  of  which  increases  yearly, 
have  set  a  splendid  example  in  the  sanitary  and  otherwise  adequate 
housing  of  their  workmen — in  some  cases  with  the  cooperation  of 
(lovernment  and  municipal  authorities — an  example  which  not  only 
contributes  to  the  prosperity  of  those  regions,  but  which  is  slowly 
hut  surely  raising  the  living  standards  of  the  entire  population. 


('ourt4>«y  of  Variedadrw,  Lima, 


A  SMALL  HOUSE  OF  OCTAGONAL  .SHAPE,  LIMA. 

Numerous  groups  of  this  type  of  home  have  been  built  in 
the  Peruvian  capital. 
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XVIII.  SALVADOR. 

.Salvinlor,  the  only  ono  of  the  (Vntral  Ainorican  RepuMics  situated 
entirely  upon  the  Paeifie  eoast,  has  a  population  of  l,dd().442  inhabit¬ 
ants  on  an  area  of  .‘D.l'iS  scjuare  kilometers  (13,170  s(|uare  miles),  or 
an  aiverafje  of  101  pei’sons  per  scpiare  kilometer.  It  is  the  smallest  of 
the  ('entral  Ameriean  States,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  densely 
populated,  which  perhaps  e.xplains  why  the  problem  of  workmen’s 
housing  is  not  entirely  unknown  in  101  Sailvador. 

The  first  definite  step  taken  by  the  Government  in  this  matter  was 
a  bill  presented  to  (’ongress  in  June,  H)15,  which  authorized  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  to  construct  workmen’s  houses  throughout  the 
country  wherever  he  deemed  it  advisable.  The  proposed  law  recom- 
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mended  that  funds  for  the  purpose  he  provided  by  a  slaughter  tax  of 
10  centavos  on  each  animal  slaughtereal.  From  the  data  at  hand  it  is 
not  clear  whether  this  law  was  passed,  hut  it  is  at  least  clear  that  since 
that  time  the  Government,  through  the  National  ('ongress,  has  had 
under  consideration  the  bettering  of  living  conditions  of  the  working 
classes  particularly  with  respect  to  housing. 

Several  of  the  large  sugar  mills  and  other  large  industrial  companies 
operating  in  the  country  have  done  much  to  improve  the  housing 
conditions  of  their  employees,  as  circumstances  demanded  and  funds 
permitted,  and  such  instances  of  good  business  sense  and  good  citizen¬ 
ship  will  undoubtedly  multiply  until — with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Government,  the  municipalities,  and  the  laborers  themselves — not 
only  the  standards  of  living  among  the  laboring  classes  but  of  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  whole  nation  will  be  lifted  to  higher  levels. 
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XIX.  rXITKI)  STATES. 

The  shortafje  of  liousing,  which  the  Enited  States  Housing  Cor¬ 
poration  was  created  to  meet  as  a  war-time  emergency,  was  not  a 
new  condition  arising  wholly  by  reason  of  the  war.  The  war  simply 
localized  and  aggravated  a  widespread,  chronic,  and  steadily  increasing 
trouble  of  peace  times,  one  which  five  years  after  the  armistice  still 
|)ersists,  and  which  the  country  must  face  and  deal  with  in  ways 
better  adapted  to  the  nature  of  American  institutions  than  were  the 
arbitrary  methods  adopte<l  under  the  pressure  of  war. 

The  war  emergency  showed  the  housing  situation  in  a  new  light 
by  emphasing  the  vital  relation  which  exists  between  the  housing 
and  the  employment  of  workingmen.  When  the  enormous  expan¬ 
sion  of  war  manufacturing  began,  and  great  additional  numbers  of 
workmen  had  to  be  concentrated  in  the  various  towns  where  the 
Cnited  States  contracts  were  placed,  the  housing  difficulties  in  these 
localities  at  once  reached  a  crisis.  The  shortage  was,  <)f  course, 
primarily  one  of  (juantity,  but  it  was  also  to  a  large  degree  one  of 
quality. 

Under  the  |)ressure  of  appeals  to  ])atriotism  and  of  very  high  wages, 
a  much  larger  number  of  workers  were  crowded  into  dwelling  houses 
and  other  buildings  than  these  were  originally  intended  to  accom¬ 
modate.  For  example,  the  number  of  beds  in  a  room  were  iloubled, 
then  trebled,  and  finally  quadrupled.  The  next  step  was  to  have 
these  beds  continually  occupied  by  dividing  the  workers  into  three 
eight-hour  shifts- one  shift  entering  as  the  previous  shift  left.  By 
these  means  some  lodging  houses  for  workmen  provided  for  an 
extraordinarily  large  number  of  persons.  Under  the  same  pressure, 
boarders  and  “roomers”  were  crowded  into  private  houses,  families 
were  doubled  up,  and  rooms  and  houses  too  miserable  to  find  tenants 
in  ordinary  times  were  forced  into  use. 

But  this  increased  amount  of  housing,  so  called,  bringing  with  it 
a  lowering  of  the  already  none  too  high  standards  of  health,  com¬ 
fort,  and  decency,  resulted  in  a  marked  decrease  in  the  average 
efficiency  of  the  workers.  Many  men,  particularly  those  who  were 
married  and  with  families,  found  conditions  so  intolerable  that,  in 
spite  of  unprecedentedly  high  wages,  they  threw  up  their  jobs,  which, 
in  turn,  produced  a  startling  increase  in  the  cost  of  pnuluction,  due 
to  the  constant  training  of  new  employees. 

By  the  summer  of  1917  it  was  clearly  apparent  that  the  housing 
shortage  had  reached  the  ])oint  where  it  re(|uired  Government  action, 
since  it  was  a  great  and  increasing  menace  to  the  speed  and  continuity 
in  the  production  of  munitions  of  war. 

The  first  step  in  Government  intervention  was  the  appointment  in 
May,  1917,  of  an  advisory  committee,  which  reported  in  September 
75928— 24— Bull.  2 - 4 
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of  that  same  year  after  reeeivinj;  res|)onses  from  1()7  eities  to  whieh  it 
had  a(hlressed  a  pertinent  and  detailed  (piestionnaire  on  the  subject. 
President  Wilson  referred  the  matter  to  (’onjiress  in  Novemher,  and 
on  June  IS,  191S,  the  President  delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
the  authority  <;iven  him  by  ('onjjress  in  May  to  expend  ?(i(), 000, ()()()  — 


AOUOUP  OF  FOI  K-UOOM  HOCSKS. 

Dcsignod  and  oonstrudcd  by  the  I'nitod  States  llniising  CorixH-ation. 

inereasetl  in  July  to  ?  100,000,000  -“for  the  purpose  of  providing 
housiii",  local  transportation,  ami  other  General  community  utilities 
for  such  industrial  workers  as  are  enjjaged  in  arsenals  and  navy  yards 
and  industries  connected  with  and  essential  to  the  national  tlefense, 
and  their  families  *  *  *  only  during;  the  continuation  of  the 


t'ourtcuy  of  th-*  Nmtionil  Canh  Ri'KiBtpr  Co, 

WOUKMKN’S  HOLSES  ADJACENT  Tft  A  LAKfiE  MANI’FACTCUINC.  PLANT  IN  THE 
I  NITED  STATES. 

Many  I'nilo.l  Slalos  coriMfralum.s  (.rovido  siiitahlo  livinR  qiiarlets  for  their  emidoyees— either  selling  the 
houses  at  eost,  or  leasing  at  low  rates. 

Tlu*  work  of  this  corporation  may  he  hricHy  summarizctl  as  follows: 

('(iiiipictt'd  hoitst's,  accoiutaodatitig  roiigldy  ((,(M)()  fuaiilic.s,  and  the 


corrcsjronditifj  lattd _  _ _ _ _ _ $27 , 43(i ,  (KM) 

Ixtatis  to  tratisportatioti  (‘oinpatiios . . . . . .  6,:t07,(KK) 

Traiisportatioti  proix*rty  afcpiirt'd. . . . .  152, (KK) 

Loans  to  intitiioi])aIities  atid  i>til)lic  titilitics  coinpanies _  1,600, 000 

SalvaRcd  fttrtiittire  atid  hailditig  material  (titieompleted  and  ean- 

ccled  project  s  at  t  ime  of  armist  ice) . . . . . .  2, 800 , 000 

Ca.sh  to  1)C  rettirtied  to  the  United  State.s  Trea.sttry . .  2,200,000 

40, 495,  (KM) 

Casli  returned  to  the  United  States  Trea.sttry . .  32,5(K),(KK) 

Total  ainoiint  fittally  to  Itc  returtied  to  the  United  States 

Treasttry  . . . . . .  72,995,000 
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e.xistiii}'  war.”  By  later  E.xeeutive  order  in  the  same  year  the  Bureau 
of  Industrial  Ilousint;  and  Transportation  was  created  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor.  Finally,  on  »Iuly  25,  1918,  the  I’nited  States  Housing 
Corpitration,  created  as  the  e.xeeutive  agent  of  the  Housing  Bureau, 
was  first  authorized  to  expend  these  funds  for  the  aequinmient  of  the 
land  needed  and  construction. 
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Ponding  tho  salo  of  tlio  finishod  projocts,  tho  Housing  ('orporation 
rented  its  houses  as  fast  as  they  were  eoinjileted.  so  that  at  the  present 
time  93  per  cent  of  these  properties  are  rented,  l>ringing  in  an  annual 
income  to  the  (lovernment  of  more  than  S2, 000, 000.  It  may  he 
added  that  the  cost  of  the  individual  family  house  ranged  from  about 
$2,S00  to  SS,000,  the  majority  averaging  about  .S4,000. 

Forty-seven  projects  were  planned  by  the  Cio.vernment  experts, 
covering  construction  ranging  from  accommodations  for  a  few  fami¬ 
lies  to  an  entire  suburban  village  with  homes  for  several  hundred 


Courtesy  of  the  <J«ry  l.an(l  Co. 


LABOUKRS’  HOMES  IN  AN  INDCSTRIAI,  VILLACE. 

Houses  of  this  type  have  l>een  built  by  one  of  the  large  corporations  of  the  I’nited  States  for  oeeu|)ancy 
'  hy  its  eolore  1  employees. 


families,  in  the  form  of  detached,  semidetached,  and  multiple  houses, 
in  addition  to  hotels  and  construction-camp  (piarters  for  thousands 
of  unmarried  Government  workers,  both  men  and  women.  The 
jtrojects  ranged  from  the  State  of  Maine  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the 
State  of  Washington  on  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Canadian  border  in 
the  north  to  New  Orleans  in  the  south.  The  importance  of  these 
projects,  the  style  and  comfort  of  the  houses  involved,  may  he 
deduced  from  the  numerous  illustrations  scattered  throughout  this 
article.' 

■  Editor's  Note:  l.uek  of  space  has  limited  these  illustrations  eon.siderably. 
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XX.  rurciu.vY. 

Tlio  Govenunent  of  Unijiuiiy  lias  for  many  years  been  keenly  inter¬ 
ested  in  improving  the  eondition  of  the  working  classes,  so  that  much 
has  already  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  bettering  housing 
conditions. 

Karly  in  February  of  1920,  a  bill  was  presented  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  authorizing  the  President  to  construct  2,000  houses  for 
working  people,  to  be  distributed  in  si.x  sections  or  communities,  each 
to  contain  about  333  houses.  Of  these  sections,  three  were  to  be 
built  near  the  meat-packing  establislunents  of  Swift  and  .\rtigas; 
another  on  unoccupied  ground  between  Avenida  General  Flores  and 


I 
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WORKMEN’S  nOl'SES  IN  MONTEVIDEO,  CRrorAY. 

A  Kfnoral  vii>w  o(  tho  main  thorouKlifaro  thmiiKh  a  workmen’s  colony,  Imill  by  the  Crncnayan  Oovern- 
ment  in  the  siitmrlw  of  Mmitcvidco. 


the  railroad:  ami  still  another  in  the  town  of  Cnion  near  the  starting 
point  of  the  road  to  Carrasco.  Kach  section  is  to  be  provided 
with  a  sewer  system,  running  water,  and  electric  light  ami  power. 
Two-thirds  of  the  dwellings  of  each  community  were  to  be  of  the 
tw'o-room  type  in  addition  to  kitchen,  and  one-third  of  the  three- 
room  type.  The  houses  were  to  be  detached  and  located  in  minimum 
areas  of  120  sf|uare  meters,  thus  giving  space  for  small  vegetable  and 
flower  gardens. 

The  bill  provided  that  the  President  issue  national  (>  per  cent  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  o.OOO.OOO  pesos,  1  per  cent  being  allowed  for  amorti¬ 
zation,  as  funds  for  building.  When  built,  the  houses  w’ere  to  bo 
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rented  to  sueli  rrufimiyan  and  foreijjn-horn  laborers  as  eould  prove  *' 
that  they  di<l  not  own  jiroperty  in  exeess  of  3,(KH)  pesos.  Tlie  rent 
to  he  charged  was  not  to  exeeed  7  per  eent  of  the  investment  in  the 
liouse,  e.xelnsive  of  the  amount  expended  in  pavin*?,  sidewalks,  sani¬ 
tary  eonneetions,  and  other  puhlie  serviees.  At  the  end  (tf  years 
the  houses  were  to  he  deeded  to  the  occupants  hv  the  (lovernment 
recorder's  ollice.  Durinj;  the  period  of  33  years  these  houses  were  ‘ 
to  he  exempt  from  all  national,  departmental,  and  municipal  ta.xes. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  was  authorized  by  the  I.<ej;islature 
in  May,  11)20,  to  order  the  cttnstruction  of  cheap  houses  for  laborers, 

200, ()()()  pesos  havinfi  then  been  appro|>riated  for  the  work.  Before  J 
the  passafie  of  the  law  the  insurance  bank  of  the  State  had  obtained  ' 

the  consent  of  the  Ch)vernment  for  the  construction  of  .50  workmen’s  ‘ 


K.\rn  HorsK  in  thk  Montevideo  workmen’s  colony  has  its  own  garden. 


houses  on  land  specially  acipiired  by  the  hank  in  one  of  the  wiu*ds  of 
Montevideo. 

The  St'rrato  law,  approved  by  the  ITu^juayan  (\)n"ress  in  1921 
provides  that  all  employees  and  workmen  who  wish  to  own  their 
own  homes  may  borrow  money,  dischar^in"  the  debt  by  monthly 
rental  payments  proportionate  to  the  tenant’s  salary  or  wages. 
These  loans  are  made  by  the  mortgage  bank  which,  up  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1923,  had  advanced  a  total  of  3,()4S,{)2.5  pesos,  or  an  average 
advance  of  4,3(S()  pesos  per  person. 


1*1''  VFf 


C’ourteny  of  Arquitectura,  Monteviileo. 

A  (iAKDEN  CITY  OF  URUGUAY. 

This  development,  comprising  an  aggregate  of  410  houses  of  various  types,  is  imder  eonstiuetion  in  the 
vicinity  of  MonteWdeo,  under  the  direction  of  the  Federal  Government.  Upper:  Ground  plan  of  the 
development.  Lower:  Fagade  and  floor  plan  of  one  of  the  houses — a  semidetached  type.  ( C(medor= 
Diningroom.  />orroiforio  =  Bed  room,  rocina— Kitchen.  /fa?io=Balh.) 
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XXI.  VKNK/.rKLA. 

Tin*  United  States  of  Venezuela  is  situated  in  the  nortlierninost 
part  of  Soutli  America,  contiguous  to  ('olomhia,  liritisli  Guiana,  and 
Brazil.  Within  its  area  (tf  :i9:i,h7()  sipnire  miles  live  2, 852, 0.54 
inhabitants,  or  an  averajje  of  7.1  for  each  scpiare  mile.  j 

\Mulc  agriculture  may  he  considered  the  most  sta|)le  source  of  the  i 
nation’s  wealtli,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  one,  for  Venezuela  pos¬ 
sesses  ricli  mineral  deposits,  especially  {letroleum,  asphalt,  an«l  g»)ld. 

As  the  territory  of  the  Republic  is  so  sparsely  settled,  the  housing 
problem,  strictly  speaking.  iUh's  not  exist  in  Venezuela.  On  the 
great  estates  and  plantations  of  the  wealthy  landowners  tlie  old 
Spanish  system  is  still  largely  in  force.  A  plot  of  land  is  granted  to 
each  laborer,  wlio  erects  upon  it  his  simple  dwelling,  working  his  plot 
when  his  service  to  the  proprietor  permits.  These  houses  are  usually 
()f  adobe  walls  with  a  thatched  roof,  and  although  sanitary  conven¬ 
iences  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word  are  almost  entirely  lacking,  a 
benign  climate  and  the  outdoor  life  of  the  workei’s  and  their  families 
are  to  a  degree  c»mducive  to  good  health. 

As  the  petndeum  industry  of  Venezuela  is  increasingly  important 
year  by  year,  active  exploration  and  borings  mv  being  made  in 
various  pju'ts  of  the  Republic.  Tlie  lack  of  adeipiate  means  of  com¬ 
munication  has  been  an  obstacle  to  petroleum  exploitati»)n,  but  such 
hirge  sums  have  recently  been  invested  in  this  industry  that  it  can 
not  long  remain  so.  In  any  cjuse  actual  <levelopments  have  already 
concentrated  workers  at  various  points  in  the  Republic,  a  concentra¬ 
tion  which  is  bound  to  be  greatly  augmented  in  the  near  future. 
ICach  center  of  exploitation  means  the  formation  of  small  settlements 
of  workers  which,  as  in  other  countries,  gradually  grow  into  bustling, 
more  or  less  modern  towns.  .Vlready  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  has  pas.sed  measures  looking  toward  the  im|)rovement  of 
rural  lumsing  conditions,  hut  there  is  still  a  wide  field  for  the  more 
effective  a|)plication  of  these  measures,  and  it  is  hoped  that  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  authorities  and  tlie  industrialists,  both  national  and 
foreign,  will  in  both  precept  and  practice  be  an  effective  means  toward 
a  widespread  movement  for  raising  the  standards  of  living  among  the 
workers  of  the  nation. 
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TMK  “Sample  Fair”  is  apparently  one  Old-World  institu¬ 
tion  wliieh  has  taken  root  in  tlxe  New  World  and  which 
promises  to  become  a  permanent  feature  in  the  future 
commercial  activity,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  of  these 
United  States  of  America.  It  is,  moreover,  a  highly  infectious 
institution  or  custom,  having  “taken”  with  considerable  force  and 
energy  in  far-off  Argentina,  where  a  highly  successful  National 
Samples  Fair  was  recently  held  in  La  Plata.  Meanwhile  ('Idle,  her 
neighbor  on  the  other  side  of  the  Andes,  is  seriously  considering  the 
organization  of  a  similar  e.xldbition. 

.\nd  now  ('uba,  which  claims  to  be  the  most  important  inter¬ 
national  market  in  all  Latin  America,  announces  the  opening  date  of 
her  Fii-st  International  Sample  Fair,  which  is  to  be  held  in  the  city 
of  llabana,  February  9-24,  and  which,  judging  from  the  information 
at  hand,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  a  great  success,  both  for  the  selling  and 
buying  trades,  particularly  as  it  is  planned  to  coincide  with  the 
.Vnnual  Carnival  Festivities  and  Winter  Sports  for  which  that  island 
capital  is  famous. 

The  ('uban  fair  lias  been  organized  and  will  be  managetl  by  the 
National  Office  of  International  Commercial  Relations,  supported 
and  supervised  by  the  (lovernment  of  Cuba.  Its  general  develop¬ 
ment  is  in  charge  of  a  central  comndssion  composed  of  the  honorable 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Labor  as  actual  president; 
the  mayor  of  llabana  as  [iresident  ex-officio;  the  provincial  gover- 
riois;  the  president  and  vice  jiresident  of  the  National  Office  of 
International  ('ommercial  Relations;  and  the  presidents  of  each  and 
every  organization  and  corporation  officially  recognized  by  the 
Republic  of  Cuba,  the  purpose  of  which  is  of  a  commercial,  industrial, 
or  mercantile  character,  or  devoted  to  social  amusement,  sport,  etc. 
The  President  of  the  Republic  will  act  the  honorary  jiresident  of 
this  commission. 

The  central  commission  has  charge  of  all  matters  pertaining  to 
publicity,  of  all  arrangements  for  opening  or  closing  the  fair,  of  the 
selection  and  appointment  of  personnel  and  of  committees  charged 
with  the  reception  of  delegates  or  corporations  coming  to  Cuba  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  the  fair,  and  of  all  such  events  as  may  take 
place  in  connection  with  the  commercial  and  industrial  leaders,  both 
foreign  ami  native,  who  will  undoubtedl}'  come  to  llabana. 
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Tlu*  <‘xhil)its  will  be  rlassiliod  under  the  following  lieadin};s;  (1) 
Agricultural  products,  iinpleinents,  and  macliinerv,  (2)  articles  for 
cleansinj;  purposes;  (3)  {jraphic  arts  in  General  and  office  supplies; 

(4)  autoinohiles  and  aviatiiui;  (o)  suf^ar;  ((>)  footwear,  travellers’ 
(•(uninodities,  and  triininin^s;  (7)  cinematography  and  photofjraphy; 

(5)  construction  and  huildinjjs;  (9)  glassware,  ceramics,  and  earthen¬ 
ware;  (10)  textile  fihei-s;  (11)  electrical  industries;  (12)  instruments 
of  precision,  scientific  apparatus  and  outfits,  furniture,  etc.;  (13) 
metallurgy  and  mechanics;  (14)  miscellaneous;  (1,5)  house  furni¬ 
ture  and  decoration;  (10)  music;  (17)  gold  and  silver  work,  jewelry, 


FIRST  INTERNATIONAL  SAMPLE  FAIR,  IIABANA,  Cl’BA. 

This  building,  the  Palarin  Carreflo,  has  bwn  si'curcd  for  this  fair,  which  is  held  under  the  ansi»i«>s  of 
the  Government  of  ('iiba. 


clocks  and  watches;  (18)  pei-fumes,  soaps,  pastes,  brushes,  and  other 
toilet  articles;  (19)  foot!  protlucts;  (20)  chemical,  scientific,  and 
industrial  products;  (21)  small  wares,  fancy  goods,  and  hats;  (22) 
sporting  goods;  (23)  tobacco;  (24)  suits,  textiles,  and  ready-made 
clothing. 

Applications  for  exhibition  space  anti  registration  blanks  should  be 
addressetl  as  earh'  as  possible  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Samples  Fair,  Office  of  the  International  (Commercial 
Relations,  National  Bank  of  Cuba,  Ilabana,  Cuba. 

A  plan  showing  ground  space  of  the  main  building  ami  also  a 
photograph  of  the  latter  will  be  found  on  the  opposite  page. 


O  CO  C  GO  G  «• 

•  •  O  OO  O  90  • 

AT  A  Ll’XC'HKON  j^iven  m-eiitly  to  the  Anieriean  Fiiuiiu-ial 
/  ^  ('ommissioii  to  ('olomhia  by  the  Hankers  ('luh,  New 
y  York  City,  Prof.  Edwin  Walter  Keminerer  of  Princeton 

Cniversity  delivered  an  address  which  will  not  soon  he 
forj^otten  by  those  who  were  fortunate  enoufjh  to  hear  it.  Rarely 
if  ever  in  the  annals  of  international  hanking  can  there  have  been 
a  more  stirrin*;  series  of  incidents  and  events,  or  an  experience  more 
solidly  packed  with  vital  achievement  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  this 
commission  in  the  crowded  months  of  its  incumbency.  Their  reports 
to  the  Colombian  Coiifiress — in  themselves  a  notable  achievement, 
prepared  and  presented  as  they  were  within  three  months  of  the  com¬ 
mission’s  arrival  in  Hojiota — attest  the  ma»;nitude  of  the  work  in 
hand  and  cover  the  followiii};: 

1.  The  establishment  of  the  Hank  of  the  Republic — the  new 
central  bank  of  issue  and  rediscount.  This  bill  also  covered  the 
subject  of  currency  reform. 

2.  A  thoroufjh'joinj;  revision  of  the  internal  revenue  laws  eoverin" 
stamped  paper  and  stamp  taxes. 

‘,i.  A  new  national  budfiet  law. 

4.  A  new  ;;eneral  bankinji  law,  cctvering  commercial  banks,  mort- 
{ja^e  banks,  savinjjs  banks,  and  trust  companies;  and  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Clovernment  bankin*;  department  with  ample 
powers  of  bank  supervision  and  control. 

5.  A  bill  creating  a  national  department  of  financial  control — 
Departamento  de  Contraloria — and  comprehendin"  a  plan  for  the 
reorjjanization  of  the  nation’s  accountinfj  .system. 

Of  the  work  accomplished  hy  this  special  session  of  Congress,  the 
Finance  Minister  said;  “Never  before  in  the  history  of  Colombia,  and 
probably  never  before  in  the  history  of  any  other  country,  has  there 
been  realized  in  so  brief  a  period  of  time  a  le"islative  labor  so  intense, 
so  deep,  and  so  transcendental  in  importance.” 

As  Professor  Kemmerer  stated  in  the  address  mentioned; 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  summarize  the  provisions  of  this 
legislation.  The  laws  themselves  covered  264  octavo  pages.  They 
placed  Colomhian  currency  upon  the  gohl  standard,  they  gave  the 
nu 
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Kepiil)li<‘  Ji  BOW  "oncnil  Imnkiiif;  law,  conformiiij;  to  tlie  host  modem 
practices  in  the  rnited  States  and  Europe.  They  proviiled  for  a 
system  of  hankin*;  supervision  and  control,  closely  modeled  on  the 
system  of  our  New  York  State  law.  They  put  into  force  in  Colombia, 
with  some  modifications,  the  American  uniform  negotiable  instru¬ 
ments  taw,  which  is  now  in  operation  in  4")  of  our  American  Common¬ 
wealths,  the  District  of  ('olumhia,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 
The  new  Dank  of  the  Ke|)uhlic  law  creates  a  central  hank  of  issue 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  SKI, ()()(),()()()  and  a  paid-up  capital  at 
the  present  time  of  approximately  ?7,0()(),()()()  in  "old.  This  hank 
wilt  have  the  sole  ri"ht  of  hank  note  issue  in  ('olomhia,  and  in  a  few 
years’  time  will  he  issuingj  the  only  paper  money  that  can  circulate 
in  the  Republic.  The  hank  is  reipiired  to  hold  a  60  per  cent  gold 
reserve  against  both  notes  and  deposits.  It  is  a  bank  of  rediscount, 
the  fiscal  agent  of  the  Government,  and  has  limited  powers  of  dealing 
directly  with  the  public.  The  new  budget  law  is  in  harmony  with  the 
best  modern  budgetary  legislation.  It  provides  an  executive  budget. 
Cnless  additional  revenues  are  provided  for,  the  executive’s  budgetary 
estimate  of  revenues  may  not  exceed  the  average  of  the  national 
revenues  received  during  the  preceding  three  years,  ('ongress  in 
passing  this  law  imposed  upon  itself  a  self-denying  ordinance  not  to 
vote  expenditures  in  excess  of  the  budget  suhmitte<l  hv  the  executive 
unless  it  should  provide  additional  revenues  to  meet  them.  Cnder 
this  new  law  expemlitures  are  being  cut  to  the  hone,  “economy  and 
efficiency”  is  the  slogan  of  the  administration,  and  there  is  good 
prospect  that  in  the  yeaiv;  immcdiatelv  before  it  Colombia  will 
exhibit  the  unusual  spectacle  of  a  Latin-American  nation  with  a 
balanced  budget.  The  Department  of  Fiscal  Control  is  now  being 
organized  in  connection  with  the  new  contraloria  law,  under  the 
direction  of  an  eminently’  capable  ('olomhian  controller,  acting 
directly'  under  the  President.  Mr.  Lill,  one  of  the  members  of  our 
commission,  is  remaining  in  ('olomhia  in  an  advisory  capacity  to 
help  organize  this  work  and  to  help  put  into  operation  a  modern 
accounting  sy’stem. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  episode  in  connection  with  the  commis¬ 
sion’s  work  in  ('olomhia,  certainly  that  which  has  aroused  a  very 
considerable  interest  in  this  country,  is  that  of  the  founding  of  the 
Bank  of  the  Republic  in  the  brief  period  of  four  ilays  .  .  .  during 
which,  hv  means  of  special  airplanes,  hydroplanes,  and  express  trains 
S:h<M)(),(){)()  of  unissued  gold  certificates  held  in  the  Government  mint 
in  Medellin,  a  distance  from  Bogota  reiiuiring  ordinarily  about  six 
days’  journey,  were  brought  to  Bogota,  and  surcharged  “Provisional 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic.”  .  .  .  Incidentally  (\domhia  at 
that  moment  returned  to  the  gold  standard  after  having  been  on  a 
paper  money  basis  for  several  years,  and  since  that  time  has  been  the 
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only  country  in  South  America  which  can  truly  he  said  to  he  on  a 
"old  basis. 

('olombia  is  a  country  with  a  j^reat  future.  It  is  right  at  our  doors, 
the  port  of  Cartagena  being  only  about  two-tbirds  as  far  from  New 
York  as  is  San  Francisco.  It  is  a  country  of  about  ten  times  the  area 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  with  but  (),0()(),()()0  inhabitants.  Its 
temperature  varies  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  great  e(|uatorial  low¬ 
lands,  with  their  vast  banana  plantations,  to  the  frigid  temperature 
of  Mount  Tolima,  which  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  It  has  tens 
of  thousands  of  s(|uare  miles  of  table-lands  where  tbe  temperature  is 
that  of  perpetual  spring  and  where  the  pnalucts  are  those  of  our  own 
temperate  climate.  It  is  the  world’s  greatest  producer  of  platinum 
and  of  emeralds.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  countries  of  the  world  in  its 
deposits  of  gold  and  petroleum.  C^nlike  most  South  American  coun¬ 
tries,  it  has  abundant  supplies  of  coal.  It  is  rich  in  water  power.  It 
produces  the  finest  coffee  in  the  world,  and  its  resources  for  cattle 
raising  are  practically  unlimited. 

Colombia  is  in  comparative  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
chiefly  because  of  lack  of  railroads.  The  total  railroad  mileage  of 
the  country  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  our  own  small  State  of 
Connecticut.  The  great  problem  in  ('olombia  to-day  is  that  of  trans¬ 
portation.  She  has  in  abundance  products  which  the  world  needs, 
but  sbe  can  not  get  tbem  to  market.  Her  resources  must  be  developed 
and  developed  soon.  The  key  to  the  situation  is  railroad  construc¬ 
tion.  Of  the  .$25.()00,0()()  ('olombia  is  receiving  from  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  the  Panama  ('anal  treaty,  $2(),()()(),()()0  is  to 
be  devoted  to  railroad  construction,  and  of  this  sum  $5,()()(),0()()  is 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  ('olombia  Oovernment,  awaiting  to  be 
used  for  railroad  building.  Another  So.OOO.OOO  will  be  due  next 
September,  and  so  on  each  year  until  the  full  $25,()()(),()()()  is  paid. 
With  these  S20,(K)(),()()0  devoted  to  railroad  construction  as  a  margin, 
('olombia  expects  to  borrow  further  funds  to  extend  her  railroads 
during  the  years  immediately  before  us. 

With  the  financial  reform  legislation  she  has  just  put  through,  with 
a  small  public  debt  and  a  good  debt  record,  with  her  great  natural 
resources  and  with  the  strong  group  of  men  now  in  control  of  the 
National  Government,  under  the  leadership  of  General  Ospina,  an 
intelligent  statesman  of  breadth  and  public  spirit,  the  future  of 
Colombia  is  exceptionally  bright. 
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THli  CENTER  OI-  A  RICH  AGRICULTURAL  DISTRICT.* 

By  T.  11.  A.\(jer. 

SANTA  (’'KUZ  do  In  Siorra  is  Iho  only  Bolivian  oity  of  impor- 
tanoo  which  is  tropical  in  climate  as  well  as  in  location. 
Although  it  is  situated  at  about  the  same  distance  from  the 
Ecpiator  as  La  Baz  and  Oruro,  it  hears  little  resemblance  to 
these  in  natural  scenery,  because  of  the  "rent  difference  in  altitude. 
Too  distant  from  the  Cordillera  to  he  influenced  by  its  temperature, 
and  lyin"  in  the  midst  of  a  valley  not  more  than  1,500  feet  above  sea 
level,  Santa  Cruz  is  essentially  a  tropical  town,  thou"h  the  heat  is 
never  unsupportahle,  as  pleasant  breezes  are  constantly  blowing 
from  the  “Serranias”  of  Valle  (Irande  on  the  west  and  those  of 
Chi<iuitos  on  the  east. 

It  is  a  typical  Spanish  city,  with  spacious  plazas,  shaded  by  wide- 
reaching  trees  and  beautified  by  luxuriant  gardens.  The  town  is  not 
more  Spanish  than  its  people,  who  represent  the  pure  Castilian  type 
and  preserve,  with  few  changes,  the  customs  and  characteristics  of 
their  ancestors.  Foreigners  who  have  visited  Santa  Cruz  and  its 
neighboring  estancias  invariably  remark  upon  the  Spanish  type  of  the 
people.  The  town  has  a  population  of  about  20, ()()(),  with  about  300 
of  foreign  origin,  belonging  to  English,  German,  Italian,  and  other 
nationalities. 

Santa  Cruz  is  situated  in  the  central  Department  of  Santa  Cruz 
and  is  a  well-watered  region,  marking  the  divide  which  from  this 
point  eastward  separates  the  tributaries  of  the  Madeira  River  from 
those  of  the  Paraguay.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Cocha¬ 
bamba — the  nearest  railway  terminus  at  present  -Santa  Cruz  can  be 
reached  on  mule  or  horseback  without  much  trouble,  althougli  it  must 
be  admitted  with  delays  occasioned  by  had  roads  during  the  wet 
season.  Naturally  the  wliole  of  Santa  Ouz  is  desirous  of  seeing  tlie 
early  eompletion  of  the  new  railroad  system  because  it  will  put  them 
in  closer  connection  with  the  Argentine  and  also  with  the  chief  ship¬ 
ping  port  of  the  Department,  Puerto  Suarez,  and  its  Brazilian 
neighbor,  Corumha,  whence,  via  the  river  Paraguay,  Parana,  and 
finally  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Buenos  Aires  can  be  got  at  conveniently 
and  cheaply. 

But  though  so  remote  at  present  from  the  popular  liighways  of 
travel,  the  town  has  many  modern  conveniences,  fine  buildings,  and 
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SANTA  CKl’Z  DE  LA  SIERRA. 

Santa  Cru*,  a  typical  Sjmnish-Anierican  city,  with  a  |;oj)iilation  of  at)oiil  lie.s  more  than  :««>  miles 
from  the  nearest  railway  termintis—Cochalamba.  I  pper:  A  section  of  the  city.  In  the  ImekKround 
may  be  seen  a  portion  of  the  lake  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Lower:  A  comer  of  the  central  plaza. 
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commodious  residences.  As  the  seat  of  a  l)islioprie,  it  has  a  cathedral 
of  imposinj;  structure,  and  the  Government  palace,  national  college, 
public  library,  and  hospital  occupy  well-constructed  edifices.  Manu¬ 
facturing  establishments  are  numerous,  including  sawmills,  silk  and 
cotton  works,  tanneries,  as  well  as  factories  for  preserving  fruit  and 
other  confections.  Panama  hats,  which  are  woven  of  “jipijapa” 
liber,  are  also  made  there. 

The  Department  of  Santa  Cruz  comprises  one  of  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  regions  of  St)Uth  America.  It  is  so  favored  by  climate  and  an 
abundance  of  natural  resources  that  people  interested  in  its  pro¬ 
gress  pronounce  it  a  wonderful  lantl  of  promise,  awaiting  only  the 
necessary  means  of  railway  transport  to  convert  it  into  the  most 
flourishing  and  prosperous  of  agricultural  regions.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Santa  Cruz  covers  about  20,000  square  leagues.  Its  western 
boundary  is  marked  by  the  headwaters  of  the  Mamore  Kiver.  On 
the  east  it  extends  to  the  Paraguay  and  the  Rio  Verde  branch  of  the 
Guapore  River,  by  both  of  which  it  is  separated  from  Brazil. 
The  Department  of  the  Beni  extends  across  its  northern  boundary, 
and  to  the  south  it  adjoins  the  Department  of  Chuquisaca. 

The  western  section  is  rich  in  minerals  and  affords  unlimited  pas¬ 
turage  for  cattle  on  fertile  slopes.  In  the  south  are  grown  peaches, 
oranges,  lemons,  figs,  bananas,  and  pineapples,  while  in  the  central  and 
northern  districts  the  more  tropical  dates  are  cultivated.  Medicinal 
trees  and  plants  of  value  are  found  here,  the  best  known  being  the 
“cinchona,”  from  which  (juinine  is  extracted:  the  “coca,”  the  “sarsa¬ 
parilla,  ”  and  the  “  jalap.  ”  Wheat,  corn,  and  alfalfa  grow  in  jdenty  in 
the  hills  and  in  the  plains,  and  on  the  more  level  tracts  there  are  large 
plantations  of  sugar  cane,  cotton,  cacao,  mandioca,  vanilla,  tobacco, 
rice,  and  coffee. 

The  growth  of  all  products  is  luxuriant,  corn  being  harvested 
three  months  after  planting,  sugar  cane  within  eight  months,  and  rice 
twice  a  year.  As  an  example  of  the  enormous  undeveloped  wealth, 
eastern  Bolivia  is  so  behind  in  the  rice  crop  alone  that  it  is  hardly  suf¬ 
ficient  to  supply  the  market  of  a  single  province  of  the  Department. 
Though  rice  can  be  planted  at  any  season  of  the  year,  and  is  cultivated 
with  the  greatest  facility — that  is,  for  every  bushel  sown  the  harvest  is 
40  bushels — and  of  the  very  best  (piality,  nevertheless  millions  of 
pounds  of  rice  are  imjmrted  every  year.  Another  product  which  grows 
in  prolific  abundance  and  superior  (pialitj'  in  Santa  ('ruz  is  the  sugar 
cane.  This  Department  should  be  one  of  the  greatest  sugar-cane 
producing  regions  in  the  world,  so  favorable  are  the  conditions  for  its 
cultivation.  Only  the  most  primitive  methods  are  used  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  industry,  while  the  expenses  of  present  transport  facili¬ 
ties  are  too  high  to  make  it  nearly  as  profitable  as  it  should  be. 
Cotton  grows  with  so  little  effort  of  labor  that  it  hardly  receives  any 


AORICrLTURAL  PURSUITS  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SANTA  CRUZ. 

The  Departinent  of  Santa  Cru7,,  with  an  area  of  about  20,000  soiiare  leagues,  comr, rises  a  most  pro- 
(lu<'tive  region.  Upper:  Cutting  sugar  cane  which  grows  in  prolific  abundance  and  superior  quality. 
Lower:  Harvesting  coca,  one  of  the  numerous  medicinal  plants  found  in  the  Department. 
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aittention  from  anybody,  tl>ou<;h  it  will  no  doubt  providi*  an  iiu|)ortant 
industry  when  tbo  railroad  conies  alon*;  to  tap  this  ajiricultural 
district  on  a  larfjer  scale  than  at  present. 

Petroleum  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  Dejiartment  of  Santa  Cruz, 
a  well-known  Am(*rican  company  having  taken  out  concessions  from 
the  Bolivian  Government,  which  in  due  course,  will  give  them  the 
very  best  of  results.  Iron  and  mercury  exist  in  large  (juantities; 
there  is  gold  in  the  mountains  and  streams  of  the  Chiijuitos  tlistrict, 
and  salt  is  a  product  of  several  lakes  of  the  Department.  The  Salinas 
de  Santiago  and  the  Salinas  de  San  Jose  are  similar  in  appearance  to 
those  of  Poopo  and  Coipasa,  on  the  Titicaca  plateau,  and  are  noted 
for  their  saline  jiroperties. 

The  river  system  of  the  eastern  part  of  Bolivia  is  a  little  compli¬ 
cated,  there  being  some  sections  of  the  great  water  divide  between  the 
Amazon  and  the  La  Plata  which  are  so  slightly  marked  that  a  heavy 
flood  is  sudicient  to  alter  the  ilirection  of  the  currents.  Still,  this  is 
one  of  the  richest  zones  of  eastern  Bolivia,  and  once  it  is  opened  to 
industrial  development,  pasture  lands  of  the  first  order  will  he  estab¬ 
lished  here  and  an  increasing  demand  will  he  made  for  the  forest 
lands  on  which  valuable  timber  grows  in  abundance.  When  one 
considers  how  desperate  is  the  struggle  in  imlustry  and  commerce  in 
the  overcrowded  countries  of  Europe,  and  what  a  constant  fight  the 
mass(*s  have  to  endure  in  order  to  get  their  daily  bread,  it  is  not 
astonishing  that  enthusiasm  should  he  awakened  at  the  spectacle  of 
the  abundance  which  is  to  he  had  by  little  effort  in  these  vast  forests 
and  fertile  plains.  The  prediction  is  naturally  forced  upon  one  that 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  railways  from  north  and  south 
and  the  steamers  that  ply  up  and  down  the  Paraguay  from  the  east 
will  bring  multitudes  of  immigrants  along,  and  that  the  thousands  of 
s(piare  leagues  which  now  lie  idle  will  jirovide  for  the  comfort  and 
well-being  of  many  a  happy  colonisi. 


By  Pai  l  W.  Brown, 

Editor  and  1‘ublishfr  of  America  at  Work. 

E\'KI{  since  urrivinj;  in  the  City  of  Mexico  1  have  been  trying 
to  analyze  its  peculiar  charm,  a  charm  so  great  and  so 
I  individual  in  character  tliat  it  can  not  wholly  be  accounted 
for  by  the  city’s  wonderful  climate,  incomparable  landscape 
setting,  metropolitan  beauty  and  dignity,  and  imposing  traditions. 

I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  this  peculiar  charm  resides  in  two 
things.  The  first  (which  Rome  and  Nuremberg,  of  the  cities  of  the 
Old  World,  share  with  Mexico)  is  the  sense  the  traveler  has  of  being 
at  one  and  the  same  time  face  to  face  with  the  visible  monuments 
of  a  great  past,  stretching  back  through  the  dusty  centuries,  and 
also  face  to  face  with  a  great  and  significant  present,  pulsing  with 
energy,  vibrant  with  life,  expressing  itself  in  the  erection  of  stately 
buildings,  the  construction  of  great  public  works,  the  activities  of 
a  might}'  press,  the  achievements  of  industry,  transportation,  com¬ 
merce,  finance.  Just  20  years  ago  1  watched  a  locomotive  at  work 
in  the  yards  of  Rome,  down  below  the  Baths  of  Diocletian.  It  was 
named  the  Tullio  Ostilio,  after  one  of  the  ancient  kings.  There  was 
the  storied  past,  and  the  line  of  connection  was  complete  down  to 
the  dynamic  present.  So  here  in  the  City  of  Mexico  the  traveler 
feels  that  the  new  and  the  old  fuse  and  blend,  and  reenforce  each 
other.  Most  cities  of  the  world  have  a  message  of  the  past  or  of 
the  present.  It  is  given  to  but  few  to  be  at  once  hoary  with  age  and 
splendid  with  the  dew  of  youth,  and  of  these  is  Mexico  City. 

The  other  thing  of  which  I  would  speak  is  the  peculiar  and  gracious 
cordiality  with  which  the  City  of  -  Mexico  welcomes  the  traveler. 
On  the  border,  as  I  came  down,  I  was  told  that  there  was  in  Mexico 
a  bitter  hostility  to  citizens  of  the  I'nited  States.  Well,  if  w'hat  I 
have  experienced  here  be  hostility,  may  I  move  among  enemies  for 
the  rest  of  my  days.  I  have  been  a  traveler  in  many  lands,  and  I 
can  conceive  of  no  more  delightful  hospitality  than  that  I  have 
experienced  in  Mexico. 

This  hospitality  has  been  so  real  and  so  dynamic  that  in  wTiting  of 
my  impressions  of  Mexico  I  have  a  deep  desire  to  be  direct  and  frank. 
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Photrvrmph  by  .Sn*ii.  I'roal-I^ron.  f'ourtesy  of  Afnoriran  Photo  Supp'y  C'o. 

AX  AKHOI'LAXK  \  IKW  OK  A  SKCTION  OK  XIKXICO  CITA',  SllOWIXfi  TIIK  CATUKDKAl.  AND  PLAZA. 

"The  City  of  Mcxioo  [iosspsscs  a  ctiann  so  (froat  and  so  individual  in  character  that  it  can  not  wholly  he  accounted  for  by  the  city’s  wonderful  cliniale,  in¬ 
comparable  landscape  setting,  metropolitan  beauty  and  dignity,  and  imposing  traditions.  The  traveler  has  the  sense  of  being  brought  face  to  face,  at 
the  same  time,  with  the  visible  monuments  of  a  great  past,  and  with  a  great  and  significant  present,  pulsing  with  energy  and  \1brant  with  life.” 
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One  does  not  put  real  friends  off  with  meanin"less  compliments  and 
mere  conventional  phrases  of  acknowledgment.  And  at  this  time, 
with  the  revolutionary  days  of  lifihtninf:  and  storm  and  fear  so  short 
a  distance  behind  you.  face  to  face  with  those  problems  of  recon¬ 
struction  and  restoration  which  have  challenfjed  men  of  energy  and 
conscience  in  the  days  following  every  revolution  recorded  in  history, 
surely  the  men  and  women  of  Mexico  are  entitled  to  any  chance 
spark  of  light  which  may  come  from  any  word  of  a  traveler  who, 
though  his  knowledge  must  be  partial  and  his  conclusions  incomplete, 
brings  nevertheless  a  fresh  point  of  view,  and  sees  Mexico  against 
the  background  of  world  activities  and  world  history. 

I  ask  your  permission,  therefore,  to  take  up  three  gi-eat  difficulties 
in  the  Mexican  situation,  as  they  have  been  brought  to  me,  not  by 
foreigners,  but  in  the  conversation  of  intelligent  and  public-spirited 
citizens  of  this  Republic  during  the  past  month. 

First,  I  wish  to  speak  ti)  those  men  who  say,  as  has  several  times 
been  said  to  me,  “We  are  in  the  dark  as  to  Mexico's  future.  We  do 
not  know  whether  we  are  ready  for  free  government.  We  do  not 
know  whether  this  Government  will  endure  or  not.”  Of  course 
you  do  not.  No  set  of  men  engaged  in  rearing  the  precious  edifice  of 
free  government  ever  did.  To  live  in  that  uncertainty,  and  even 
when  most  uncertain,  to  w<trk  as  if  yoiu*  confidence  were  founded 
on  a  rock — this  is  part  of  the  price  which,  in  the  wisdom  of  God, 
patriots  must  pay  for  freedom. 

Look  at  my  own  country.  Orderly  government  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution  began  in  17S7.  In  1S().‘L  that  is  7G  years  later,  the  greatest 
man  in  our  history,  Abraham  Lincoln,  stood  on  Gettysburg  field 
and  acknowledged,  in  immortal  wonis,  that  a  costly  and  bloody  war 
was  being  fought  to  prove  whether  or  not  such  a  government  could 
endure.  Before  that  war  came  to  an  end  more  than  a  million  men 
had  been  killed  in  battle.  But  look  at  the  earlier  years  of  our 
history.  Read  the  names  of  the  rebellions  and  insurrections  recorded 
on  its  pages  —Shay’s  ri'bellion,  the  Whisky  Riots,  Nullification.  To 
us  to-day  those  lU’e  nuTc  names  on  the  pages  of  history,  as  dead  as 
the  names  of  the  Kings  of  Babylon  or  Memphis.  But  in  the  early 
years  of  our  (iovernimmt  they  were  not  mere  names;  they  were,  to 
the  vision  of  our  Presidents,  storm  clouds  threatening  unknown  evils. 
Of  course,  you  in  Mexico  know  not  whether  your  government  will 
endure  or  not;  when  we  were  at  the  same  stage  of  our  history  neither 
did  we. 

.Vnother  thing.  .Said  an  intelligent  Mexican;  “  1  can  not  see  much 
future  for  this  country  industrially.  Our  imlustries  were  not  started 
by  Mexicans;  they  were  started  by  Spaniards  who  make  cloth,  and 
Germans  who  make  metal  furniture,  and  Frenchmen  who  make 
glass,  and  Americans  who  roll  steel.”  .Vnd  again  I  answer;  “In  the 
history  of  the  industrial  world,  wh<*n  did  you  ever  hear  of  a  non- 
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industrial  j)co|)le  startinf;  its  own  inilustrips We  think  of  Kn<;lan(l 
as  the  first  industrial  nation  of  Kurope,  a  nation  of  inanufacturei-s. 
mechanics,  inv'ent«>rs.  She  invented  the  spinnin*;  jenny,  the  steam 
eiifiine,  the  Hesscmer  pro<-ess  of  inakin<;  steel.  Yet  400  years  ajja 
Kn^land  was  a  country  «»f  larfje  haciendas  and  purely  aj;rieultural 
population.  Every  <;reat  iiulustrv  of  En<;land  was  started  and 
manned  by  foreigners.  The  silk  industry,  the  fine  woolen  industry, 
the  iron  and  steel  industry:  and  the  linaneial  structure  which  pro- 
viiled  the  capital  to  carry  on  these  industries,  which  h)reijjners 
hroufjht  in  and  foreigners  manned,  was  not  built  by  Englishmen 
using  English  money.  It  was  built  by  men  from  north  Italy,  using 
Italian  capital,  whose  memory  is  still  preserved  in  the  name  of 
Ijondon’s  financial  «listrict--Lomhard  Street.  (Iradually  English 
workmen  were  trained  by  these  foreigners.  They  in  course  of  time 
founded  shops  of  their  own,  or  succeeded  to  those  already  established. 
(If  curious  about  details  of  all  this,  you  will  find  them  in  the  wonder¬ 
ful  first  chapter  of  Jevons’s  great  work  on  coal.)  It  is  still  necessary 
for  new'  industries  to  1h'  established  in  this  way.  England  has  one 
oil  well.  It  w'as  located  and  drilled  and  cased  by  men  from  the 
I'nited  States.  St.  Louis,  my  home  city,  desired  to  become  a  center 
for  the  dressing  ami  d^'eing  of  sealskins.  We  sent  t«>  London  and 
brought  over  an  English  dyer  and  his  son. 

Already  Mexican  industry  has  entered  on  the  second  phase  -the 
transformation  of  the  personnel  of  industries  manned  originally  by 
foreigners  and  the  coming  of  native  talent  to  positions  of  executive 
direction,  both  technical  and  administrative.  1  can  take  you  to  a 
machine  shop  in  one  of  the  northern  .States  of  Mexico  which  is  still 
owned  by  an  American  c*)mpany.  It  is  full  of  modern  machinery; 
in  it  the  limit  of  error  allowed  on  much  of  the  work  is  one  one-thou¬ 
sandth  of  an  inch:  every  man  in  it  is  Mexican  and  the  executive  in 
charge  is  Mexican,  too.  I  am  meeting  young  Mexicans  now  under 
training  in  your  great  university,  in  the  Boston  “Tech,”  in  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  There  is  the  sure  prophecy  of  an  industry 
as  truly  Mexican  as  the  industries  of  England,  founded  by  foreigners, 
are  English. 

My  third  and  last  point:  A  Mexican  of  gentle  birth  and  breeding 
spoke  to  me  in  a  very  discouraged  way  about  some  evidences  of  cor¬ 
ruption  w'hich,  in  a  part  of  the  Kepuhlic  far  distant  from  this  City  of 
Mexico,  had  troubled  and  alarmed  him.  He  said  he  felt  very  appre¬ 
hensive  in  view  of  the  lack  of  honesty  in  the  public  service  in  his 
neighborhood.  It  is  a  singular  thing  that  the  last  triumph  of  the 
public  conscience  under  free  government  is  the  purging  of  the  public 
service  of  dishonesty  and  graft.  Do  not,  here  in  Mexico,  idealize 
other  nations.  There  are  men  now  living  who  were  horn  before  the 
corrupt  practices  act  was  passcil  in  England,  horn  while  yet  English 
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elections  were  farces  and  registered  the  will  of  the  hoss  instead  of  that 
of  the  people. 

The  history  of  graft  and  corrujition  in  what  is  now  the  United 
States  began  with  the  first  Dutch  (lovernor  of  New  Amsterdam  (now 
New  York).  Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  third  Dutch  (lovernor,  was  a 
monster  of  corru|)tion.  When  the  British  took  the  city  and  gave  it  its 
present  name  they  continued  the  Dutch  reign  of  graft  and  corruption. 
(If  you  wish  details,  consult  an  article  in  the  (Vntury  Magazine, 
‘•Blackmail  as  an  Heritage,”  which  appeared  about ‘25  years  ago.) 

draft  and  corruption  went  on.  In  1873,  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
park  service  of  New  York,  whom  I  knew  and  from  whom  I  got  the 
facts,  took  up  and  laid  down  again  one  walk  in  Battery  Park  seven 
(liflerent  times  to  keep  the  Tammany  ward  heelers  who  were  sent  to 
him  for  work  employed. 

We  are  clean  now  of  these  gross  scandals.  But  the  improvement 
did  not  come  little  by  little.  It  came  suddenly.  The  facts  were 
notorious  for  years,  without  improvement.  Suddenly  some  specific 
word  or  act  wakened  to  irresistible  might  the  public  conscience,  seem¬ 
ingly  drugged  to  an  interminable  sleep.  Twenty-three  years  ago  my 
own  home  town  of  St.  Louis  seemeil  helpless  in  the  grasp  of  one  of  the 
worst  rings  in  the  history  of  graft  in  America;  but  six  months  ago, 
under  the  leadership  of  W.  Frank  Carter,  w'ho  was  president  of  our 
chamber  of  commerce  when  it  visited  the  City  of  Me.xico  two  years 
ago,  our  citizens  voted  $87,00(),()0()  (174,000,000  pesos)  of  bonds,  the 
largest  amount  ever  voted  at  one  time  by  any  American  city — an 
impressive  measure  of  the  confidence  of  our  citizens  in  the  honesty  of 
our  Government,  I  know  nothing  of  the  extent  of  graft  in  govern¬ 
ment  in  Mexico;  but  tins  I  know',  if  it  could  blot  out  free  institutions, 
there  w'ould  to-day  be  no  England  and  no  Ihiited  States.  It  yields, 
but  it  is  tbe  last  stronghold  of  Satan  to  fall. 

You  must  have  faith.  Mexico  has  come  far  on  her  w'ay.  The 
future,  to  one  who  view's  the  situation  here  with  the  broad  general 
laws  which  govern  national  development  in  miml,  is  fidl  of  promise. 
But  one  thing  can  defeat  the  ultimate  realization  of  your  hopes — 
your  ow'ii  lack  of  faith  and  hope.  I  am  a  statistician;  and  a  few'  years 
ago  I  had  occasion  to  examine  the  statistics  of  several  thousand  ship- 
w'recks.  Where  did  most  of  them  occur  i  Not  on  the  high  seas,  far 
from  human  sight  or  aid,  but  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  harbor,  in 
sight  of  home.  I  can  w'ell  believe  that  this  is  the  most  perilous  hour 
in  the  history  of  Mexico,  for  God  has  ordained  that  the  moment  of 
greatest  danger  in  the  voyage  of  the  ship  is  at  the  culmination  of  all 
her  ho|)es,  as  she  enters  the  gate  of  the  harbor,  w'ith  peace  and  security 
just  within  hand’s  touch  of  captain  and  mariners.  So  w'ith  Mexico 
to-day,  there  are  great  perils,  but  they  are  the  perils  of  culmination, 
of  the  approach  to  the  harbor’s  mouth  at  the  end  of  tempest  and  of 
wandering. 


The  ever  increasinj;  community  of  interests  ami  ideals 
between  the  Americas  received  a  new  impetus  in  the  recent 
message  from  National  University  of  Buenos  Aires,  directed 
to  Columbia  University  and  the  other  American  higher 
institutions  of  learning  in  the  United  States. 

This  address,  which  was  read  at  a  formal  ceremony  in  the  trustees' 
room  of  the  library  of  C'olumbia  University  before  a  distinguished 
audience  of  scholars  representing  Argentina  and  the  United  States, 
demonstrates  anew  that  Pan  American  amity  can  find  no  more 
solid  and  enduring  foundation  than  that  intellectual  fraternity 
which  springs  from  belief  in  the  same  democratic  principles  and 
ideals. 

The  message  in  question  which  was  presented  by  Col.  Malcolm  C. 
Korty  of  New  York,  president  of  the  economic  foundation,  reads  as 
follows ; 

The  faculty  of  economic  sciences  of  the  National  University  of  Buenos  .Vires 
sends  to  Columbia  University  and  to  the  other  universities  of  your  great  Nation 
a  message  of  intellectual  fraternity  which  shall  lie  the  expression  of  common  aims 
arising  from  their  inhabiting  the  same  continent,  subject  to  the  same  system  of 
democratic  institutions  and  of  similar  ideals. 

Let  the  executive  authorities,  the  profes.sors,  and  the  students  of  the  United 
States  receive  the  affectionate  greetings  of  their  .\rgentine  colleagues  of  this 
faculty.  (Signed)  Jose  Le6n  Sudrez,  Dean. 

President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  ('olumbia  I'niversity,  replied 
to  this  greeting  in  the  following  words,  addressed  to  the  bearer  of  the 
Argentine  message,  Colonel  Korty: 

On  behalf  of  Columbia  University  and  its  entire  company  of  scholars,  I  have 
the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  greetings  of  the  National  University  of  Buenos 
Aires  which  are  sent,  sir,  by  your  friendly  hand,  and  beg  that  you  will  convey 
to  our  colleagues  of  that  univer.sity  an  expression  of  our  grateful  thanks  and 
appreciation. 

Columbia  University  and  the  National  University  of  Buenos  .\ires,  though 
widely  separated  by  time  and  space,  are  none  the  less  bound  closely  together  by 
common  interests  and  a  common  endeavor.  Each  university,  in  its  own  way, 
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pursues  the  well-tro<l  path  of  scholarship  and  service.  To  advance  knowledge 
in  every  field,  to  diffuse  that  knowledge  among  our  several  peoples,  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  progress  and  the  satisfaction  of  men  by  the  steady  application  of  that 
knowledge  to  the  relief  of  their  needs  and  the  fulfillment  of  their  desires,  is  the 
dominating  purpose  of  both  universities. 

The  grave  problems  of  modern  democracy  are  common  to  us  both.  That 
leadership  which  modern  democracy  nee<ls  and  craves  is,  we  tru.st,  being  trained 
and  developed  by  us  both.  If  our  .American  civilization,  whether  in  the  Northern 
or  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  is  permanently  to  take  its  place  by  the  side  of 
the  great  civilizations  of  hi.story,  our  universities  must  increasingly  become 
both  its  representatives,  its  agents,  and  its  moving  forces. 

The  church  and  the  state  have  limited  functions  and  possibilities  of  their  own; 
the  functions  and  possibilities  of  their  sister  institution,  the  university,  are, 
however,  bounded  only  by  men's  limitless  curiosity  to  know  the  truth  and  by  the 
extent  of  truth  itself. 

In  the  companionship  of  truth  seeking  and  truth  teaching,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  National  University  of  Buenos  .Aires  are  companions  and  friendly 
rivals. 


PUTTING  NEW 

ON  GOODS' 


•  •  •  •  • 
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A  KGENTIXE  products  can  no  longer  be  sold  as  imported  or 
/  ^  bearing  labels  in  foreign  languages,  under  a  project  of  law 
y  ^  which  was  passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  Wednes¬ 
day  night  of  this  week.  The  measure  has  been  sent  to  the 
Senate  for  its  consideration. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  goods  manufactured 
in  Argentina  are  never  sold  as  Argentine  goods,  but  as  imported  arti¬ 
cles  at  imported  prices,  the  Argentine  buyers  usually  adopting  the 
snobbish  attitude  that  Argentine  goods  are  not  good  enough  for  them. 
The  project  just  approved  in  the  Chamber  will,  if  it  gets  through  the 
Senate,  put  an  end  to  this  practice,  since  it  provides  that  everything 
manufactured  in  this  country  shall  be  stamped  “  Industria  Argentina,” 
and  that  all  labels  and  other  printed  matter  accompanying  the 
articles  must  be  written  in  the  Spanish  that  is  known  locally  as  the 
“idioma  nacional.”  It  also  is  provided  that  no  foreign  word  shall 
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form  a  part  of  ArjicMitiiu*  trade-marks  except  in  the  case  of  proper 
names.  r 

Imported  «;oods  must  hear  the  name  of  the  country  where  they 
were  made  and  tin*  name  of  the  factory  which  made  them. 

FoUowin<;  is  a  translation  of  tlie  project  as  it  was  approved  hy  the 
('hamher: 

Article  1. — All  products  «)r  merchandise  manufactured  in  the  country  shall 
hear  printed  in  a  visible  place  on  the  wrappers,  containers,  or  on  the  article  itself 
the  expression  “Industria  .Argentina.” 

Article  2. — The  sellers  of  products  of  .Argentine  manufacture  mu.st  retain  on 
the  latter  the  expression  pre.scribed  in  the  foregoing  article,  and  when  they 
advertise  goods  they  must  indicate  the  origin  of  the  latter. 

Articles. — IinjK)rters  and  sellers  of  foreign  products  must  print  on  the  wrappers, 
containers,  or  on  the  products  themselves  in  a  visible  place  the  name  of  the  fac¬ 
tory  in  which  they  were  manufactured,  or  they  must  retain  this  information 
when  it  already  api)ears  on  the  products. 

Article  4- — Every  factory  and  manufacturer  in  the  country  must  use  the  national 
language  (.Argentine  Spanish)  on  the  wrappers,  containers,  and  products  which 
they  manufacture.  They  may,  however,  place  beside  the  reading  matter  in  this 
language  such  translations  as  they  believe  advisable. 

Article  5. — Argentine  trade-marks,  even  when  dealing  with  fantastic  names, 
may  contain  only  words  drawn  from  one  of  the  dead  languages  or  from  the 
“idioma  nacional,”  except  when  using  names  of  persons. 

Article  6. — The  manufacturers  or  sellers  of  either  Argentine  or  foreign  products 
must  specify  on  the  containers  the  quality,  the  purity  or  mixture  of  the  product, 
and  the  net  weight  and  measurement  of  the  contents. 

Aiticle  7. — This  law  applies  to  wines  and  liquors. 

Article  8. — Violation  of  the  foregoing  articles  shall  be  punished  by  fine  of  from 
KM)  to  2,000  pesos. 


L  AGRICULTURE,  INDUSTRY, 
;  AND  COMMERCE  ; 
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Bi'kn'os  Aires  I’romxce  ACRicrLTURAL  show. — On  October  21, 
1923.  the  Buenos  Aires  Provinec  agricultural  show  was  opened  in 
La  Plata  with  an  exhibition  of  milch  cows,  a  poultry  show,  and  a 
disphi}’  of  farm  products.  A  representative  of  the  Sociedad  Rural 
.Vi^entina  spoke  on  the  increase  in  the  national  manufacture  of 
dairy  products,  which  in  1922  were  exported  to  the  value  of  .56,989,140 
pesos  national  currency,  while  exports  for  the  first  eight  months  of 
1923  amounted  to  44,964,140  pesos. 

Itauax  immkjratiox. — ^The  Syndicate  for  Italo-Argentine  ('olo- 
nization,  formed  in  Italy  by  Catholic  cooperative  associations,  has 
bought  or  leased  36,000  hectares  of  land  in  Argentina,  most  of  which 
is  on  the  Pampa.  Italian  immigrants  are  to  be  located  there  as 
purchasers  or  long-term  tenants.  Lots  of  100  hectares  will  be  sold 
for  payments  extending  over  30  years,  or  leased  for  a  minimum  term 
of  10  yearn.  Each  lot  is  to  be  divided  in  half,  one  part  for  pasture 
and  one  for  cultivation.  Houses  containing  two  or  three  bedrooms, 
dining  room,  pantry,  bath,  and  kitchen  will  be  built  by  the  syndicate. 
They  will  be  surrounded  by  four  rows  of  fruit  and  other  trees,  each 
house  with  surrounding  trees  to  occupy  a  hectare.  The  syndicate 
will  give  to  each  immigrant  plows  and  other  agricultural  implements 
and  a  small  (piantity  of  livestock. 

(’on'ox  ci’ETTVATiox.  The  Minister  of  Agriculture,  with  sjie- 
cialists  of  the  department,  recently  visited  cotton-spinning  mills  in 
Bernal  to  inspect  the  jilant.  The  directors  of  the  company  promised 
to  sell  to  the  Government  the  (juantity  of  cottonseed  necessary  for  a 
cotton-j)lanting  campaign,  as  the  sujiply  of  the  Department  of 
-Vgriculture  was  exhausted. 

(’otton  propaganda  is  being  taken  up  in  La  Rioja  also,  with  the 
aid  of  the  proprietor  of  an  important  spinning  plant.  He  will  work 
in  cooperation  with  the  provincial  authorities  for  increased  cotton 
cultivation.  The  National  Department  of  Agriculture  will  be  asked 
to  furnish  machinery  for  the  establishment  of  a  model  spinning  mill. 

Si'c.vu  CHOP,  Tucr.M.ix  Pkovixce,  1923.- -The  Bureau  of  Revenue 
of  Tucuman  Province  reports  that  sugar  manufactured  up  to  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1923,  amounte<l  to  a  total  of  191,0.53,564  kilograms,  of 
which  151,789,604  kilograms  were  shipped,  leaving  a  stock  on  hand 
of  .39,263,960  kilograms. 
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Traxslatiox  of  Argentine  customs  tariff, — The  Buenos  Aires 
Herald  has  arranged  to  publish  an  English  and  Spanish  version  of 
the  Argentine  customs  tariff,  up  to  date,  from  official  sources. 

The  international  importance  of  ^Vrgentine  commerce  makes  this 
work  opportune,  by  jilacing  customs  tariffs  in  an  intelligible  form, 
adding  thereto  concise  and  valuable  instructions  to  merchants  how 
to  prepare  the  documents  required  for  clearing  in  accordance  with 
Argentine  custom  regulations. 

This  work  will  especially  appeal  to  chambers  of  commerce  in  all 
English-speaking  lands,  and  as  a  bi>ok  of  reference  will  be  valuable 
to  all  engaged  in  trade  with  the  Argentine  Republic.  As  this  work 
was  scheduled  to  appear  at  the  end  of  1923  it  should  now  be  ready  for 
intending  purchasers. 

BOLIVIA. 

Railroad  station  at  Moraya. — The  iidiabitants  of  Moraya,  a 
small  town  in  Bolivia  through  which  the  Atocha-La  Quiaca  Railroad 
passes,  have  asked  the  Government  to  build  one  of  the  stations  there 
and  name  it  ‘‘General  Arenales,”  in  honor  of  this  hero  of  the  war  of 
independence,  who  died  in  Moraya  and  is  buried  there. 

New  inventions. — Maj.  Victor  Ibanez,  an  officer  in  the  Bolivian 
Army,  has  asked  financial  assistance  from  the  Government  to  place 
several  of  his  new  inventions  on  the  market,  consisting  of  a  new  type 
of  rapid-fire  gun,  a  telephone  localizer,  and  a  conoscope. 

BRAZIL. 

Third  Sao  Paulo  Highway  Gongress. — This  congress  met  in 
Silo  Paulo  from  October  12  to  18,  1923,  the  two  previous  ones  having 
taken  place  in  1917  and  1919.  Dr.  Washington  Luis,  president  of 
the  State,  many  other  officials,  representatives  of  all  the  municipali¬ 
ties  of  the  State,  and  a  large  number  of  other  persons  were  present, 
the  total  attendance  being  nearly  500.  In  an  informative  address 
Dr.  Heitor  Penteado,  State  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  traced  the  his¬ 
tory  of  highway  construction  in  Sao  Paulo.  He  stated  that  the  con¬ 
structive  phase  of  highway  legislation  commenced  with  a  law  passed 
in  December,  1921,  for  which  regulations  were  issued  in  March,  1922. 
lender  this  law  a  State  highway  system  with  main  roads  ami  branches 
was  mapped  out,  917  kilometers  of  roads  have  been  constructed, 
360  kilometers  are  under  construction,  and  1,759  more  kilometers  of 
roads  have  been  surveyed— all  without  resort  to  extrabudgetary 
measures.*  These  highways,  which  are  8  metei's  wide,  have  a  maxi¬ 
mum  grade  of  6  to  8  per  cent  and  curves  with  a  minimum  radius  of 
.50  meters,  are  surfaced  with  macadam  or  gravel  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  and  are  provided  with  good  drainage  and  substantial  bridges. 
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are,  in  the  words  of  President  Luis,  “good  roads  for  every  day  in 
the  year  and  every  hour  in  the  day.” 

The  congress  passed  many  interesting  resolutions,  one  of  whicli 
condemned  the  construction  of  automobile  highways  at  the  expense 
of  necessary  wagon  roads.  Another  stated  that  all  technical  work 
should  be  in  charge  of  a  competent  engineer,  while  a  third  recom¬ 
mended  a  law  for  increasing  the  revenue  of  municipalities  wishing 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  State  highway  law. 

A  demonstration  of  road-building  machinery  was  of  much  interest 
to  the  members  of  the  congress. 

The  sessions  were  also  marked  by  the  reorganization  of  the  Per¬ 
manent  Highway  Association,  a  body  created  to  have  charge  of  the 
State  highway  congresses,  into  the  Ilighwaj'  Association,  with 
wider  purposes. 

Honor  to  Director  General  of  Pan  American  Union. — During 
the  visit  made  to  Brazil  last  year  by  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  the  important  Commercial  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  testimony  of  its  appreciation  of  Doctor 
Rowe’s  services  in  the  cause  of  continental  unity  and  Pan  American 
solidarity,  made  him  a  corresponding  member  of  the  association. 
The  engraved  certificate  of  membersliip  was  recently  delivered  to 
Doctor  Rowe  in  Washington  by  Sr.  Mazzacco,  the  messenger  of  the 
association. 

North  of  Matto  Grosso  Railway. — The  North  of  Matto  Grosso 
Railway,  on  which  construction  is  about  to  begin  both  in  Cuyaha  and 
at  its  junction  with  the  Northwestern  Railway  of  Brazil  in  Rio 
Pombo,  will  cost  approximately  180,000  contos  and  will  open  to  the 
nation  an  area  of  rich  lands  said  to  be  larger  than  any  European 
country  except  Russia. 

Comhixation  BRiixiE. — A  bridge  700  meters  in  length  has  been 
built  over  the  Sao  Francisco  River,  on  the  Central  of  Brazil  Railway, 
in  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes.  It  not  only  carries  the  railway  line, 
but  has  divisions  for  automobiles,  wagons,  and  pedestrians. 

Sugar.  -  A  sugar  mill  having  a  capacity  of  100  tons  a  day  will 
be  erected  at  Virosa,  State  of  Minas  Geraes.  Last  year  that 
municipality  jiroduced  ()0,000  tons  of  sugar. 

In  the  year  September  1,  1922,  to  August  31,  1923,  2,926,022  sacks 
of  sugar  were  shipped  from  Pernambuco,  2,039,421  going  to  foreign 
and  the  remainder  to  Brazilian  ports. 

Jute  ('Ultivation. — The  Companhia  Tecidos  de  Juta  is  making 
efforts  to  encourage  jute  growing,  having  brought  from  India  an 
expert  and  workers  who  are  skilled  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
important  fiber.  A  large  colonization  company,  on  whose  land 
about  1,000  families  have  already  settled,  is  distributing  jute  seed  and 
instructions  for  raising  the  plants  among  the  colonists,  who  buy  small 
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farms  of  30  aUiueires  («)ne  al(|ueire  equals  24.200  square  meters)  on  .■ 
easy  terms.  As  the  value  of  the  jute  inported  in  1921  was  32.824 
eontos,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  good  market  for  it,  if  it  can  be 
successfully  raised  in  the  Republic. 

Silk  factory. — A  silk  comjiany  in  Camjiinas,  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  | 
has  been  granted  the  privileges  offered  by  the  (lovernment  to  three  1 
national  silk  companies,  as  enumerated  in  last  month’s  BrLLETix,  | 


Ackicultural  experiment  station. — A  tract  of  land  49  hectares 
in  extent,  situated  near  Santiago,  has  been  bought  for  an  agricultural 
experiment  station,  which  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Sr.  Ramon 
(Have,  a  Chilean  agronomist.  While  the  buildings  are  in  coume  of 
erection,  a  representative  will  be  sent  to  Kurope  to  engage  chemists, 
biologists,  botanists,  and  other  specialists,  and  to  purchase  seeds, 
plants,  and  animals.  A  laboratorj’  for  manufacturing  serums  will  be 
an  important  section  of  the  station. 

Three  suggested  subjects  of  investigation  are  the  cultivation  and 
utilization  of  sugar-producing  plants:  the  manufacture  of  edible 
oils,  as  well  as  those  for  lubricating  and  other  industrial  purposes; 
and  the  production  of  national  combustibles  for  use  in  automobiles 
and  tractors. 

Frcit  indu.stry.  On  his  recent  trip  to  the  United  States,  Sr. 
Francisco  Rojas  Huneeus,  director  of  agricultural  service,  purchased 
for  use  in  connection  with  the  fruit  industry  maichinery  which  will  be 
installed  at  the  farm  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  under  the  direction 
of  an  American  expert.  There  will  be  apparatus  for  canning  and 
drying  fruit  ami  for  making  boxes  and  baskets  for  packing,  and  an 
experimental  refrigerating  plant  which  will  be  used  to  determine  the 
staige  of  maturity  at  which  fruit  should  be  jucked.  Fruit  sent  in  by 
individuids  will  be  jiacked  at  moderate  jarices.  One  aim  of  the 
direettar  will  be  to  secure  greater  uniformity  in  the  varieties  of  fruit 
cultivated  in  the  country. 

Stock  and  poultry  fair. — In  October,  1923,  the  National  Society 
of  Agriculture  held  its  annual  stock  and  poultry  fair  at  Santiago. 
An  unusually  large  number  of  excellent  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and 
])oultry  was  exhibited.  Mr.  Thomas  Klder,  a  representative  of  the 
United  States  Ilolstein-Friesian  Association,  went  to  Chile  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  on  this  occasion,  lecturing  on  the  breeding  and  care  of  dairy  cattle 
and  taking  part  in  the  judging. 

Tariff  commission. — In  August,  1923,  President  Alessandri  ap¬ 
pointed  a  commission  of  14  members  to  prepare  a  new  tariff  schedule 
to  be  submit tetl  to  the  congress.  Chambers  of  commerce  which  so 
desire  may  criticize  the  new  plan  before  its  submission 
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f  i  Explosive  factory. — A  plant  fpr  the  manufacture  of  explosives, 
I  \  said  by  the  Chilean  press  to  be  the  first  in  South  America,  has  been 

It  established  in  Calama  by  an  American  company,  which  also  owns 
E  nitrate  fields. 

Metallurgical  coke. — A  Chilean  company  has  been  formed  to 
*  make  metallurgical  coke  from  coal  produced  by  the  Lebu  Coal  Co., 
f'  which  will  be  paid  for  its  product  partly  in  money  and  partly  in 
I  shares  of  the  new  enterp’rise.  It  is  expected  that  coke  can  be  pro- 
j  r  duced  much  more  cheaply  than  it  can  be  imported,  the  price  for  the 
^1"  40,000  tons  now  annually  brought  into  the  country  ranging  around 
" 300  pesos  per  ton,  and  that  a  decided  impulse  will  therefore  be  given 
the  iron  and  steel  industry.  It  will  be  some  time  before  the  new 
■I;  plant  is  in  operation,  since  machinery  must  be  purchased  abroad. 

I  COLOMBIA. 

r  f  New  mail  boats. — By  law  32  of  July  18,  1923,  the  Government 

I  has  been  authorized  to  purchase  a  new  boat  for  the  purpose  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  mail  service  between  the  San  Andrfe  and  Providencia 
Islands  and  the  ports  of  Cartagena,  Puerto  Colombia,  Santa  Marta, 
and  the  towns  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  to  carry  Government  oflS- 
cials  when  they  make  their  periodical  visits  to  the  archipelago.  Under 
this  same  law  another  boat  will  be  purchased  for  the  mail  service 
between  the  Malpelo  Islands  and  the  Colombian  ports  on  the  Pacific 
coast. 

New  steamship  lines. — A  Norwegian  company  recently  estab¬ 
lished  two  direct  steamship  lines  to  Colombian  ports,  one  to  run  from 
Antwerp  and  the  other  from  Montreal,  Canada. 

Telegraphic  notices. — According  to  a  presidential  decree,  pro- 
fessional  and  commercial  announcements  may  be  sent  to  any 
telegraph  office  in  the  Republic,  where  they  will  be  placed  in  a 
conspicuous  place  for  two  weeks. 

COSTARICA. 

Road  contracts. — Contracts  have  been  approved  for  the  building 
'  roads  in  different  Provinces  by  associations  of  citizens,  who  are  to 
receive  in  return  grants  of  Government  land  in  the  Provinces  through 
;  which  the  roads  run.  The  work  is  to  be  executed  imder  the  technical 
direction  of  the  general  bureau  of  roads. 

i.  Cement  factory. — The  Government  has  made  a  contract  for  the 
estabUshment  of  a  cement  factory  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  coimtry, 
to  be  in  operation  two  years  after  the  signing  of  the  contract,  which 
is  to  run  for  20  years.  National  cement  is  to  be  free  from  city, 
export,  and  other  national  taxes. 

Prohibition  of  coffee  importation. — See  page  197. 
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CUBA. 

Cuban  economic  conditions. — A  complete  and  extremely  inform¬ 
ative  review  of  Cuban  economic  conditions,  as  of  November  30,  1923, 
has  been  received  by  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
through  the  kindness  of  its  distinguished  author,  Sefior  Luis  Marino 
P^rez,  commercial  attach^  of  the  Cuban  Legation  in  Washington. 
Its  main  topics,  after  a  general  introduction,  are  as  follows;  Foreign 
trade,  sugar,  national  revenues  and  expenditures,  the  public  debt, 
and  bank  clearings.  An  appendix  gives  in  detail  statistics  of  imports 
from  Cuba  into  the  United  States  from  January  through  October, 
1923,  and  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Cuba  for  the  same  period. 

Call  for  Santiago  de  Cuba  aqueduct  bids. — The  National 
Congress  passed  a  law  signed  by  the  President  on  October  20,  1923, 
issuing  a  call  for  bids  from  native  or  naturalized  citizens  for  the 
Santiago  de  Cuba  waterworks,  to  be  submitted  within  six  months 
to  the  commission  created  by  the  same  law.  The  work  on  the  aque¬ 
duct  is  to  be  begun  60  days  after  the  acceptance  of  the  bid,  and  a 
deposit  of  $30,000  is  to  be  made  by  the  contractor  in  the  pubhc 
treasury.  The  full  text  of  the  law  appears  in  the  Gaceta  Ofcidl  of 
October  24,  1923. 

Foreign  trade. — During  the  fiscal  year  1922-23,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  President,  the  foreign  trade  amounted  to  $654,163,676, 
of  which  imports  totaled  $225,816,555  and  exports  $428,347,121. 
The  total  values  of  the  exports  to  and  imports  from  the  United  States 
during  the  same  fiscal  year  were  $379,989,637  and  $154,175,108, 
respectively. 

According  to  the  Commerce  Reports,  foodstuffs  constitute  about 
36  per  cent  of  Cuba’s  total  imports,  those  imported  in  1922  amount¬ 
ing  to  $76,243,994,  of  which  $44,201,076  worth  were  imported  from 
the  United  States. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Census  of  the  Republic. — ^The  Dominican  Republic  has  made 
arrangements  with  the  United  States  Government  to  print  the 
recently  compiled  census  of  the  Republic.  This  work  contains 
329  pages  and  32  photogravures,  besides  several  maps  and  diagrams. 

Postal  guide. — Under  the  supervision  of  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  a  postal  and  telegraph  guide  of  the  Dominican  Republic  has 
recently  been  published,  containing  complete  statistical  tables,  and 
all  details  regarding  the  postal  and  telegraph  service  of  the  Republic. 

National  industries. — ^Among  the  local  industries  in  Santiago 
that  are  progressing  very  favorably  is  the  macaroni  and  spaghetti 
factory.  The  daily  production  of  this  factory  is  now  300  cases,  but, 
owing  to  the  great  demand  for  this  article  of  food,  the  company  plans 
to  enlarge  its  plant. 
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ECUADOR. 

Increase  in  trade  of  toquilla  straw  hats. — In  the  last  few 
years  there  has  been  a  notable  development  of  this  industry,  which 
is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  families  in  the  Provinces  of  Manabi,  Azuay, 
t’aflar,  Pichincha,  and  Imbabura.  The  value  of  toquilla  straw  hats 
(commonly  called  Panama  hats)  exported  in  1900  was  327,489 
sucres;  in  1905,  1,283,753  sucres;  in  1909,  2,307,146  sucres;  in  1916, 
2,072,448  sucres;  in  1920,  3,623,936  sucres;  and  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1923,  1,718,227.42  sucres.  The  export  of  these  hats 
to  the  United  States  is  greater  than  to  any  other  country. 

Henequen  industry.— Accompany  has  been  organized  in  Quito 
to  promote  the  cultivation  of  henequen  and  the  use  of  this  fiber  for 
industrial  purposes. 

New  workshops  of  El  Telegrafo. — On  October  9  the  Guay¬ 
aquil  newspaper  El  Telegrafo  inaugurated  its  new  rotary  printing 
press  and  workshops  for  making  stereotype  plates. 

Use  of  the  Red  Cross  emblem. — A  decree  of  October  3,  1923, 
forbids  all  persons  or  corporations  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Ecua¬ 
dorean  Red  Cross  or  its  associates  to  use  the  Red  Cross  emblem  in 
any  way  whatsoever.  The  use  of  the  emblem  or  the  words  Red 
Cross  as  a  commercial  name  or  title  for  a  drug  store,  shop,  or 
warehouse  is  also  forbidden. 

Exports  and  imports  of  livestock. — See  page  198. 

GUATEMALA. 

Central  American  Air  Mail  Conference. — ^At  the  invitation  of 
the  Government  of  Guatemala,  the  other  Central  American  Govern¬ 
ments  sent  delegates  to  a  Central  American  Air  Mail  Conference  held 
in  Guatemala  City  on  October  29,  at  which  a  contract  was  presented 
by  the  representatives  of  the  Central  American  Aviation  Co.  and 
discussed  by  the  representatives  of  the  five  countries  present.  Copies 
of  the  contract  have  been  sent  for  examination  to  the  various 
Governments  interested. 

Guatemala  Oil  Corporation. — This  company,  formed  with  Mexi¬ 
can  and  North  and  Central  American  capital,  of  which  over  $600,000 
is  already  subscribed,  has  been  incorporated,  and  on  October  26,  1923, 
held  its  first  general  stockholders’  meeting.  A  geologist  is  already 
studying  the  oil  lands,  and  machinery  is  being  prepared  in  the  United 
States  for  well  drilling. 

Concepcion  del  Mar  Dock. — ^A  contract  has  been  made  between 
the  Government  and  a  person  possessing  property  on  the  Pacific 
coast  which  permits  the  latter  to  build  at  Concepcidn  del  Mar  a  dock 
with  a  lighthouse,  warehouses,  and  buildings  at  a  cost  not  less  than 
$100,000.  The  dock  is  primarily  to  accommodate  the  concessionary 
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but  may  be  used  by  the  public  for  imports  and  exports.  The  roads 
or  railroads  which  the  concessionary  may  later  build  are  also  to  be 
open  to  the  public,  and  the  Government  likewise  has  the  right  to 
construct  roads  to  the  dock. 

HAITI. 

Pineapple  company. — The  Haitian  Government  has  granted  a 
charter  to  a  company  whose  principal  activity  will  be  the  growing 
and  canning  of  pineapples,  plants  for  the  growth  of  which  will  be 
imported  from  Hawaii.  The  work  of  clearing  the  several  hundred 
acres  of  land  for  the  plantation,  located  near  Cape  Haitien,  has 
already  been  commenced ;  the  factory,  however,  will  not  be  in  operation 
before  1926. 

Uniform  weight  of  coffee  sacks. — According  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  appearing  in  Le  Moniteur,  of  Haiti,  of  October  22,  1923,  bags  of 
coffee  for  export  must  have  a  uniform  weight  of  51  gross  kilos.  The 
empty  bags  should  be  of  uniform  size  and  weigh  1  kilo  each.  This 
order  becomes  effective  from  April  1,  1924. 

HONDURAS. 

Tela  Railroad  Company  farm. — The  Tela  Railroad  Co.  has  a 
model  farm  at  Port  Arthur,  5  kilometers  west  of  Tela,  on  the  bank  of 
Micos  Lake.  The  Esperanza  River  runs  through  it  from  north  to 
south  and  the  Tela-El  Progreso  Railroad  from  east  to  west.  There  is 
an  orchard  of  10  hectares  planted  with  fruit  trees  and  3  hectares  for 
gardening.  On  the  farm  there  are  33  varieties  of  alligator  pears 
imported  from  California,  Florida,  Hindustan,  Guatemala,  and  Mex¬ 
ico;  6  varieties  of  grapefruit  from  Florida  and  California;  15  varie¬ 
ties  of  mangoes  from  Hindustan,  the  Antilles,  and  the  Philippines; 
10  varieties  of  oranges  from  Florida  and  California;  and  2  varieties 
of  lemons  imported  from  India,  besides  many  other  varieties  of 
fruits,  both  native  and  foreign.  This  farm  is  benefiting  the  country 
side  by  distributing  good  stock,  seeds,  and  plants. 

Growth  of  Puerto  Castilla. — ^According  to  the  report  of  United 
States  Consul  Willard  L.  Beaulac,  the  extensive  building  program  of 
a  large  fruit  company  in  the  district  of  Puerto  Castilla,  Honduras, 
has  created  a  lively  business,  and  trade  figures  show  an  increased 
total — imports  as  w'ell  as  exports — for  the  month  of  September, 
1923,  as  compared  with  the  previous  month  and  the  same  period  of 
1922. 

September  imports  total  5,600,000  kilos,  as  compared  with  3,150,000 
kilos  for  August.  This  increase  is  largely  made  up  of  construction 
materials.  Banana  exports  reached  195,000  stems,  as  compared 
with  125,000  during  August  and  109,200  stems  during  September, 
1922.  It  is  expected  that  this  year’s  total  exports  of  bananas  will 
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exceed  1,600,000  stems,  as  compared  with  1,133,000  stemc  in  1922. 
Next  year’s  crop,  with  favorable  weather,  is  expected  to  reach 
4,500,000  stems.  {Commerce  Reports,  December  3,  1923.) 

% 

MEXICO. 

Visit  of  ScANDiNA\aAN8. — A  party  of  39  business  and  professional 
men  from  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Finland  made  an  extended 
visit  to  Mexico  late  in  1923  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  trade  relations 
between  their  coimtries  and  Mexico. 

Highways. — In  noting  the  progress  of  highway  construction  men¬ 
tion  should  be  made  of  the  following  roads  already  finished,  under 
way,  or  shortly  to  be  imdertaken : 

The  most  difficult  stretch  of  the  Mexico  City-Puebla  road,  that  between  San 
Martin  Texmelucan  and  Puebla,  has  been  finished,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
entire  route  will  soon  be  opened  to  traffic. 

In  the  State  of  Colima  the  permanent  commission  of  public  works  and  roads 
has  since  1920  given  much  time  to  directing  road  building.  In  1923,  with  the 
aid  of  local  authorities  and  of  the  State,  the  road  from  Colima  to  Tecomdn, 
40  kilometers  in  length,  was  repaired. 

The  State  of  Vera  Cruz  has  adopted  the  policy  of  giving  road  subsidies  to 
municipalities  and  commissions  who  undertake  the  construction  of  highways. 
Activity  in  this  direction  has  been  pronounced,  and  much  has  been  accomplished. 

A  road  from  El  Salto,  State  of  Durango,  to  Pdnuco,  Sinaloa,  which  is  soon  to  be 
commenced,  will  complete  communications  between  the  city  of  Durango  and 
the  port  of  Mazatldn,  connecting  with  the  railroad  at  El  Salto  and  with  a  highway 
at  Pdnuco. 

Foreign  trade. — The  bureau  of  statistics  of  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  reports  the  following  figures  for  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
Republic  for  the  first  six  months  of  1923  in  comparison  with  those  for 
the  same  period  of  1922: 


Imports. 

Exports, 

excluding 

petroleum. 

Petroleum 

exports. 

Pe>o>. 

151,239,078.12 

155,590,989.26 

Foot. 

128,008,135.60 

97,157,810.27 

Paos. 

239,794,328.85 

387,664,728.98 

Sugar  industry. — According  to  data  collected  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  sugar  industry  is  now  sufficient  to  cover  national 
needs.  There  are  in  the  Republic  235  sugar  centrals  and  factories, 
chiefly  in  the  States  of  Veracruz,  Jalisco,  Michoacdn,  Nuevo  Le6n, 
and  Yucatan,  which  produced  in  1923  100,971,372  kilograms  of 
sugar  from  1,740,201,453  kilograms  of  cane.  PiloncUlo,  or  loaf  sugar, 
amoimted  to  220,508,149  kilograms,  and  molasses  and  alcohol  to  an 
estimated  amount  of  36,717,256  kilograms  and  194,796,003  liters, 
respectively. 
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Parcels  post  imports. — The  Treasury  Department  has  issued  a 
circular  announcing  that  merchandise  imported  into  Mexico  by  parcels 
post  after  November,  1923,  requires  no' consular  invoices. 

School  of  minor  industries. — See  paga  203. 

NICARAGUA. 

Petroleum  contract. — The  Government  has  signed  a  petroleum 
contract  with  an  American  citizen  granting  him  permission  to  explore 
for  petroleum  in  certain  parts  of  the  Departments  of  Bluefields, 
Chontales,  and  Nueva  Segovia.  The  land  to  be  explored  is  200,000 
hectares  in  extent,  divided  into  40  lots  of  5,000  hectares  each,  from 
which  during  five  years  from  the  publishing  of  the  contract  (October 
1  and  2,  1923)  competitors  are  to  be  barred.  At  the  end  of  the 
exploratory  period  the  concessionary  may  exploit  any  oil  wells  for 
40  years.  The  Government  is  to  receive  12^  per  cent  royalty  on  the 
gross  oil  products  if  the  yield  is  not  equal  to  or  over  100,000  barrels 
per  day,  and  20  per  cent  of  the  gross  production  exceeding  that 
amount.  A  $10,000  deposit  is  required,  to  be  returned  in  five  years 
if  the  conditions  are  fulfilled.  All  material  brought  into  the  country 
for  the  works  of  the  concession  are  to  be  free  of  import  duties.  Half 
of  the  workmen  must  be  Nicaraguans. 

PANAMA. 

Plants  for  United  States  National  Museum. — ^Mr.  Paul  M. 
Standley,  of  the  United  States  National  Museum,  went  to  Panama 
on  November  15,  1923,  to  spend  two  months  in  botanical  work 
gathering  material  and  compiling  a  report  on  native  plants  for  the 
collection  of  Central  American  and  Panaman  flora  being  prepared 
in  the  museum.  Mr.  Standley  will  also  spend  two  months  in  Costa 
Rica  for  the  same  purpose,  having  made  similar  visits  to  Salvador 
and  Guatemala  in  1921-22. 


PARAGUAY. 

Transportation  meeting. — On  October  31,  1923,  in  the  Banco 
Agricola,  Asuncidn,  representatives  of  the  Government  departments, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Asuncidn,  the  railway,  firms  trading 
in  cotton  and  tobacco,  and  the  towns  of  Paraguarl  and  Carapegu4 
met  to  discuss  freight  rates  on  cotton  and  tobacco  and  the  possibility 
of  a  railway  branch  between  the  two  towns  mentioned,  so  as  to 
afford  better  facilities  for  moving  the  crops  in  that  region. 

Cottonseed  grading. — ^The  Banco  Agricola  is  considering  a  plan 
submitted  by  the  chief  of  the  section  of  agriculture  and  agricultural 
defense  for  awarding  prizes  for  the  best  cotton  from  which  seed 
may  be  selected  and  improved  stock  grown. 
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I  River  steamers. — The  Compania  Argentina  de  Navegacidn  has 
announced  a  new  itinerary  for  passenger  steamers  on  the  Paranfi 
and  Paraguay  Rivers,  in  effect  November  6,  1923.  The  steamers 
Lambare  and  Formosa  make  the  trip  between  Buenos  Aires  and  Cor- 
rientes,  one  leaving  each  city  every  Tuesday,  stopping  at  Rosario, 
Parana,  Santa  F6,  Curtiembre,  Brugo,  Hernandaruas,  Santa  Elena, 
La  Paz,  Esquina,  Mai  Abrigo,  Goya,  Lavalle,  Bella  Vista,  Piracuacito, 
Empedrado,  and  Barranqueras. 

The  steamers  Washington  and  Bema  ply  between  Buenos  Aires 
and  Asuncidn,  each  boat  sailing  Sundays  and  stopping  at  Rosario, 
Diamante,  Parand,  Santa  Elena,  La  Paz,  Esquina,  Goya,  Lavalle, 
Bella  Vista,  Piracuacito,  Empedrado,  Barranqueras,  Corrientes,  Las 
Palmas,  Humait&,  Bernejo,  Pilar,  Formosa,  Dalmaicia,  Villeta, 
Bouvier  y  Pilcomayo. 

Paraguayan  radio  station. — Asuncidn,  the  Paraguayan  capital, 
is  soon  to  have  a  broadcasting  station  which  will  send  radio  messages 
of  interest  to  listeners  all  over  the  Republic. 

PERU. 

Certification  of  consular  invoices. — The  fee  for  certifying  con¬ 
sular  invoices  for  parcel-post  packages  wiU  continue  to  be  only  2  per 
cent.  This  2  per  cent,  as  also  the  certification  fee  for  consular 
invoices  for  merchandise  free  of  duty,  shaU  be  collected  one  half  by  the 
consulates  and  the  other  half  by  the  customhouses  or  the  respective 
post  offices,  which  also  collect  the  2  per  cent  ad  valorem  post-office 
building  fee. 

Manufacture  of  castor  oil. — ^The  Peruvian  Castor  Oil  Company 
(Ltd.),  recently  organized  in  the  Vichayal  district,  has  started  the 
scientific  cultivation  of  the  higuerilla,  or  castor-oil  plant,  which  grows 
practically  wild  in  Peru.  The  company  has  under  cultivation  at  the 
j  present  time  10,000  plants,  and  will  soon  be  producing  castor  oil,  both 
for  medicinal  and  lubricating  purposes. 

National  exhibition  in  1924. — Under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Enrique  Zegarra,  the  first  meeting  of  the  commission  in  charge  of 
I  preparing  the  program  for  the  national  exhibition  to  be  held  in  that 
capital  on  December  9, 1924,  to  commemorate  the  Battle  of  Ayacucho, 
took  place  in  Lima  in  October,  1923.  This  exhibition  will  afterwards 
be  taken  to  Spain  and  shown  in  Seville  in  1925. 

Sale  of  nitrate  in  Peru. — ^According  to  an  order  issued  by  the 
Treasury  Department  on  September  6,  1923,  the  company  managing 
the  guano  monopoly  is  the  only  concern  allowed  to  sell  nitrate  in 

I  Peru  for  agricultural  or  industrial  purposes.  The  company  will  sell 
the  nitrate  at  purchase  price,  plus  freight  and  hauling  charges,  and  a 
5  per  cent  commission.  From  the  date  of  this  order,  September  5, 
private  concerns  were  forbidden  to  bring  nitrate  into  the  country  and 
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the  importing  houses  having  any  in  stock  or  on  order  were  required  to 
make  a  written  declaration  of  such  to  the  company  within  10  days. 

Importation  of  nitrate,  subsequent  to  the  issuing  of  this  order, 
except  in  the  case  of  that  already  ordered  or  in  transit,  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  contraband  and  punished  according  to  the  established  rule 
concerning  the  products  of  other  Government  monopolies. 

Glass  industry. — ^The  National  Glass  Factory  (Ltd.),  organized 
as  a  stock  company  in  1921,  is  the  first  concern  of  its  kind  in  Peru  to 
utilize  one  of  the  native  raw  materials,  silica,  in  the  manufacture  of  its 
products. 

With  the  installation  of  machinery  recently  received  the  company 
expects  an  enormous  increase  in  the  production  of  its  factory.  Among 
the  articles  made  by  this  concern  are  glasses,  pitchers,  lamp  chimneys, 
bottles  of  all  kinds,  and  numerous  other  glass  articles. 

SALVADOR. 

New  road. — A  new  cart  road  from  Cojutepeque  to  the  Lake  of 
Ilopango  is  to  be  constructed,  the  civic  commission  of  the  city  having 
taken  much  interest  in  the  new  highway. 

Agricultural  experiment  station. — On  October  1,  1923,  the 
Director  General  of  Agriculture  went  to  Sant^  Ana,  in  the  Province 
of  Occidente,  to  open  the  agricultural  experiment  station  consisting 
of  20  manzanas  U  manzana  equals  1.72  acres)  on  the  Zacarias 
plantation.  Mr.  Taylor,  director  of  the  experimental  agricultural 
schools,  accompanied  the  Director  General  of  Agriculture  and  will 
begin  at  the  new  station  cultivation  with  scientific  methods  for  the 
benefit  of  farmers  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

VENEZUELA. 

Port  works  at  Maracaibo. — The  Minister  of  Public  Works 
signed  a  contract  on  October  23,  1923,  for  extensive  improvements 
in  the  harbor  of  Maracaibo.  The  work  includes  dredging  the  channel 
and  building  a  concrete  pier  1,050  meters  long  where  five  or  six 
vessels  that  draw  not  more  than  20  feet  of  water  may  dock  at  once. 
The  work  is  to  be  finished  within  two  years  of  the  date  of  signing 
the  contract. 

.  Road  construction. — A  decree  dated  October  28,  1923,  author¬ 
izes  the  paving  of  the  road  from  Caracas  to  La  Guaira.  The  road 
is  to  be  paved  with  concrete,  and  when  completed  will  bring  the 
capital  within  40  minutes’  drive  by  motor  from  La  Guaira,  the  chief 
port  of  the  Republic,  the  distance  being  about  18  miles. 

Wireless. — The  Government  of  Venezuela  has  engaged  the 
services  of  an  engineer,  Mr.  Van  der  Woude,  a  Hollander  by  birth, 
to  organize  a  first-class  wireless  service  in  the  Republic. 
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Wireless  telephones. — ^The  petition  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
Venezuela  to  install  a  wireless  telephone  system  between  their 
ofiBces  in  Maracaibo  and  their  storehouses  and  camps  in  different 
parts  of  the  Republic  has  been  granted  by  the  Government. 


ECONOMICandFINANCIALI 
k/  AFFAIRS 


COLOMBIA. 

External  and  internal  debts. — In  the  President’s  message  pre¬ 
sented  to  Congress  August  20,  1923,  it  was  stated  that  the  service 
of  the  external  debt,  which  consists  of  the  English  loan  of  17,076,370 
pesos  and  the  United  States  loan  of  5,401,237  pesos,  totaling 
22,477,607  pesos,  was  covered  in  1923  by  2,296,424.79  pesos  appro¬ 
priated  in  the  budget.  The  sum  of  3,093,307.50  pesos  will  be  asked 
for  in  the  1924  budget.  Of  the  latter  amount,  1,500,000  pesos  will 
be  paid  on  the  treasury  loan  contracted  with  Blair  &  Co.,  of  New 
York. 

The  internal  debt  is  composed  of  the  consolidated  debt  and  the 
floating  debt  with  and  without  interest,  aggregating  21,050,774.84 
pesos.  The  service  of  this  debt  was  covered  in  1923  by  the  amoimt 
of  6,973,576.79  pesos,  while  5,952,807.91  pesos  will  be  necessary  in 
1924,  exclusive  of  the  amount  for  the  amortization  of  treasiuy  bonds, 
which  service  is  subject  to  the  dispositions  of  the  organic  law  of  the 
Bank  of  the  Republic.  It  will  also  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  fix  for 
1924  the  sum  for  the  service  of  the  noninterest-bearing  floating 
debt,  for  which  21,300  pesos  was  appropriated  in  1923. 

The  treasury  debt,  composed  of  2,000,000  pesos  of  the  so-called 
public-works  section,  and  the  400,000  pesos  of  the  loan  service, 
amounts  to  2,400,000  pesos. 

Therefore  the  total  public  debt  of  Colombia  is  45,928,381.84  pesos. 


CUBA. 

National  revenues. — In  the  fiscal  year  of  1922-23,  the  national 
revenues  were  $12,000,000  in  excess  of  the  expenditures,  and  President 
Zayas  has  stated  that  in  the  present  fiscal  year,  if  nothing  unforeseen 
happens,  the  revenues  will  exceed  the  expenditures  provided  for  in 
the  budget  and  those  appropriated  in  special  laws  by  $20,000,000. 

The  revenues  for  the  last  fiscal  year  (1922-23)  and  for  the  first 
four  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  were  as  follows:  1922-23, 
$72,001,793.06;  and  July  to  October,  1923,  $30,935,262.55. 
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In  accordance  with  the  law  of  October  9,  1922,  referring  to  the  I 
$50,000,000  loan,  extraordinary  amortizations  amounting  to  I 
$6,890,000  have  been  made;  also  bonds  of  the  internal  debt  of  1917  | 

amounting  to  $4,000,000  have  been-  amortized  and  $500,000  more 
are  to  be  amortized,  which  sum,  added  to  the  amortizations  of  I 
$1,750,800  provided  for  in  the  budget,  will  make  a  total  of  $13,141,800.  ; 

Taking  into  accoimt  that  bonds  of  other  public  debts  approximating  i 

$3,000,000,  as  figured  in  the  budget,  are  to  be  amortized,  the  public 
debt  of  Cuba  will  be  reduced  in  the  fiscal  year  1923-24  by  $16,000,000. 
(Taken  from  a  letter  of  the  President  to  the  Economic  Corporations.) 

MEXICO.  j 

Readjustment  of  external  debt. — The  plan  for  the  readjustment  I 
of  the  Mexican  Government’s  external  debt,  aggregating  with  back  S 
interest  more  than  $700,000,000,  was  declared  operative  December  7, 

1923,  by  the  International  Committee  of  Bankers.  The  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  simultaneously  in  New  York,  London,  Paris,  and  the 
City  of  Mexico.  It  is  the  largest  debt-funding  agreement  ever  H 

undertaken  for  or  by  any  one  nation,  says  the  New  York  Times.  i| 

The  notice  which,  on  December  8,  1923,  reached  holders  of  bonds,  | 
notes,  and  other  securities  included  in  the  funding  agreement,  I 
involving  in  all  a  total  face  value  of  $517,000,000  and  back  interest  of  I 
roundly  $200,000,000,  said  in  part:  'j 

SuflScient  progress  has  been  made  ...  to  justify  the  committee  in  declar-  | 
ing  the  plan  operative.  At  the  present  time  the  amount  of  funds  made  available 
to  the  committee  is  in  excess  of  $13,500,000  United  States  gold.  Assurances  have  I 

been  received  from  the  Minister  of  Finance  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico  that  I 

the  balance  of  the  $15,000,000  United  States  gold  named  as  the  minimum  fund  pi 

for  the  service  of  the  debt  included  within  the  plan  during  the  first  year  of  the 
five-year  period  covered  by  the  agreement  with  the  Mexican  Government  will  j 
be  made  available  prior  to  December  31, 1923.  The  amount  of  cash  made  avail-  I; 
able  to  the  committee  exceeds  the  amount  required  for  the  first  year’s  interest  p 
service  with  respect  to  bonds  now  deposited  and  assenting,  which  represent  a  ^ 
substantial  majority  of  all  bonds  included  under  the  plan.  | 

NICARAGUA.  | 

Postal  money  orders  to  Salvador. — The  exchange  of  postal  I 

money  orders  with  Salvador  for  sums  not  exceeding  40  cordobas  at  | 

the  rate  of  per  cent  b  now  in  operation.  For  drafts  of  less  than  10  I 

cordobas  the  charge  b  15  centavos.  I 

SALVADOR.  i 

•  1) 

Changed  date  of  bond  issue. — Due  to  the  delay  in  carrymg  out  ji 
the  contract  of  June  24, 1922,  for  a  loan  with  Minor  C.  Keith,  approved 
by  the  Assembly  July  12,  1922,  the  bonds  for  the  loan  were  issued  j' 
with  the  date  of  July  1,  1923,  instead  of  July  1,  1922,  corresponding  | 
changes  being  effected  with  relation  to  the  amortbation  and  interest 
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of  the  loan.  The  changes  just  mentioned  became  effective  on  Sep¬ 
tember  4,  1923,  when  the  decree  regulating  the  terms  of  the  contract 
was  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial. 

URUGUAY. 

Budget. — The  budget  of  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1923-24 
presented  to  the  General  Assembly  by  the  President  of  the  Republic 
amounts  to  43,644,698  gold  pesos,  as  follows: 

Pesos. 

Legislative  power . .  961 , 427 . 95 

Executive  power . . . . . . . . .  57, 320 . 45 

Ministry  of  the  Interior.. . .  4,191,971.48 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations _ _ _  632 ,135.46 

Ministry  of  War  and  Navy _  7,027,555.96 

National  Council  of  Administration _ _  147,510.00 

Ministry  of  the  Treasury _ i . .  2,681, 595 . 34 

Ministry  of  Public  Instruction _ _ _ _ _  6,187,027.18 

Ministry  of  Industries _ _ 1,435,749.82 

Ministry  of  Public  Works _ _ 1,213,603.00 

Judiciary _ 581,690.00 

National  debt _  18, 529 ,111.57 

To  avoid  a  deficit  during  the  fiscal  year  mentioned,  the  President 
recommended  to  the  National  Assembly  the  passage  of  new  legisla¬ 
tion  to  increase  the  revenues  5,527,000  pesos,  which  brings  the  total 
estimated  revenue  of  the  country  up  to  43,689,202  gold  pesos.  Mean¬ 
time  the  Government  was  operated  imder  the  old  budget,  which  was 
extended  to  October  31, 1923.  {Commerce  Reports,  October  22, 1923.) 

Postal  8A\tno8. — The  national  postal  savings  on  October  31, 
1923,  reported  17,473  depositors  with  savings  deposits  of  58,875 
pesos;  32,919  former  deposits  of  139,118  pesos;  7,937  deposits  for 
90,439.56  pesos  withdrawn;  amount  in  bonds  of  the  public  debt, 
140,207.80  pesos;  city-school  deposits,  3,959  pesos;  country-school 
deposits,  17,456.48  pesos.  Of  the  depositors  14,284  were  minors, 
5,951  of  the  latter  being  under  10  years  of  age. 


INTERNATIONAL 
TREATIES 

COSTA  RICA-GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Arbitration  decision. — In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  a  treaty 
between  Costa  Rica  and  Great  Britain  ratified  March  7,  1923,  naming 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  arbitrator  on  a  question  in 
dispute  betw-een  the  countries  named.  Chief  Justice  Taft  on  October 
18,  1923,  handed  down  an  award. 
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The  dispute  arose  on  account  of  the  refusal  of  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Costa  Rica  to  recognize  or  sanction  as  valid  under  a  law  of 
Congress,  known  as  the  “  Law  of  nulhties,”  an  oil  concession  granted  to 
Amory  &  Sons,  of  New  York,  during  the  Tinoco  regime,  and  a  claim 
of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  for  998,000  colones  paid  to  Tinoco  and 
his  brother  just  before  Tinoco  left  Costa  Rica  in  1919. 

The  award  holds  that  the  oil  concession  was  in  validly  granted,  and 
that  the  998,000  colones  transaction  by  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
“was  for  obviously  personal  and  unlawful  uses  by  the  Tinoco 
brothers”  and  could  not  be  “made  the  basis  of  a  claim  that  it  was  for 
any  legitimate  governmental  use.”  In  the  case  of  the  bank  the  arbi¬ 
trator  makes  an  equitable  adjustment  by  giving  the  bank  the  benefit  of 
a  mortgage  for  $100,000  subsequently  obtained  by  the  Costa  Rican 
Government  from  the  estate  of  one  of  the  Tinocos. 

The  Amory  oil  concession,  thus  declared  invalid,  had  been  trans¬ 
ferred  by  Amory  &  Sons  to  British  interests,  and  covered  about 
one-half  of  the  entire  territory  of  Costa  Rica.  The  text  of  the  award 
concerning  the  oil  concession  says  in  part: 

“My  award  further  is  that  the  law  of  nullities  in  decreeing  the 
invalidity  of  the  Amory  concession  w’orked  no  injury  to  the  Central 
Costa  Rica  Petroleum  Company  (Ltd  ),  the  assignee  of  the  conces¬ 
sion,  and  the  British  Controlled  Oil  Fields  (Ltd.),  its  sole  stock¬ 
holder,  of  which  Great  Britain  can  complain,  because  the  concession 
was  in  fact  invalid  under  the  Constitution  of  1917.” 

COSTA  RICA-FRANCE. 

Postal  convention  "with  France. — On  October  3,  1923,  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  Costa  Rica  and  France  signed  in  San  Jos6  a 
postal  convention  agreeing  that  all  printed  matter  sent  from  Costa 
Rica  to  France  be  subject  to  the  same  postal  rate  as  that  govern¬ 
ing  similar  matter  in  the  domestic  Costa  Rican  mails;  and  that  th^ 
French  domestic  mail  rates  be  applied  to  French  printed  matter 
sent  to  Costa  Rica,  the  dimensions  of  packages  being  fixed  by  the 
Madrid  Postal  Convention,  article  6,  paragraph  6.  President  Acosta, 
of  Costa  Rica,  on  October  10,  1923,  ratified  the  convention,  which 
will  be  effective  until  notice  of  termination  is  given  three  months  in 
advance  by  one  of  the  signatories. 


BOUVIA. 


Information  agencies. — ^According  to  a  decree  issued  July  19, 
1923,  all  information  agencies  established  in  Bolivia,  or  those  that 
may  be  established,  are  obliged  to  obtain  a  permit  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  without  which  they  can  not  operate  in  the  Republic.  They 
must  also  furnish  the  Government  a  list  of  their  employees. 

Eight-hour  day. — In  October,  1923,  the  bill  establishing  an 
eight-hour  working  day  in  Bolivia  was  passed  by  the  Senate  by  a 
iM^e  majority. 

Insurance  companies. — A  bill  now  before  Congress  for  discussion 
amends  in  the  following  manner  article  1  of  the  law  regarding 
insurance  companies  promulgated  September  27, 1904:  All  national  as 
well  as  foreign  insurance  companies,  agencies,  or  offices  now  or  in  the 
future  established  in  the  Republic  must  prove  that  the  company 
has  been  legally  constituted  with  a  capital  not  less  than  100,000 
bolivianos  invested  in  the  country.  The  company  is  also  obliged  to 
invest  in  the  Republic  40  per  cent  of  all  premiums  collected  on  policies 
in  force. 

COSTA  RICA. 


Free  compulsory  primary  education. — Amendments  to  the 
education  law.  No.  XXIV,  of  February  26,  1886,  made  by  a  decree 
of  September  14,  1923,  read  as  follows:  “Primary  education  is  free 
and  compulsory  for  every  child  between  the  ages  of  8  and  15  residing 
in  the  Republic.  The  period  of  primary  education  is  changed  to 
include  six  years  in  the  city  schools,  and  to  four  years  as  a  minimum 
in  country  schools,  with  a  fifth  year  course  when  the  number  of 
country  children  prepared  in  any  one  school  is  not  less  than  15. 
Pupils  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  their  six  years  of  primary 
education  in  city  schools  are  eligible  for  entrance  into  normal  and 
secondary  schools." 

Prohibition  of  coffee  importation. — The  prohibition  of 
imports  of  coffee  seed,  plants,  or  parts  of  plants  was  decreed  by  the 
President  on  October  27,  1923,  in  order  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
coffee-plant  diseases  into  the  country. 

Regulation  of  sale  of  opium  and  other  narcotics. — ^The 
President  on  October  9,  1923,  issued  a  decree  regulating  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  opium  and  other  narcotic  drugs,  in  accordance  with  the 
International  Convention  on  Opium  and  with  article  9  of  the  law 
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on  the  protection  of  public  health.  No  imports  of  any  sort  of  for-  | 
eign  narcotic  drugs  may  be  carried  on  by  any  persons  not  pharma-  I 
cists  and  then  only  under  a  license  from  the  bureau  of  hygiene  and  I 
public  health.  The  full  te.xt  of  the  decree  is  published  in  the  GaceUi  n 
Ojicial  of  October  18,  1923.  | 

‘I 

IK)MINICAN  REPUBLIC.  ■■ 

Columbus  National  Council. — The  Columbus  National  Council,  i 
created  by  a  decree  of  October  11,  1892,  for  the  purpose  of  initiating 
the  work  of  erecting  a  lighthouse  as  a  memorial  to  the  discoverer  of  i* 
America,  has  been  reconstituted  by  a  decree  of  October  12,  1923,  r 
with  the  following  personnel;  The  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  as  I 
president;  the  archbishop  of  Santo  Domingo,  honorary  president;  I 
and  the  chief  of  the  protocol  as  secretary.  Other  members  are  the  v 

Secretary  of  Public  Works  and  Communications,  the  president  of  | 

the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  the  provincial  governors,  and  other  j  = 
distinguished  citizens.  Ij 

It  will  be  recalled  by  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  that  the  H 
Columbus  Light  project  was  approved  by  the  Fifth  Pan  American 
Conference.  I 

ECUADOR.  I 

Exports  and  imports  of  livestock. — By  a  decree  of  September  | 

15,  1923,  imports  and  exports  of  livestock  are  declared  free  from  i 

all  duties,  and  in  the  Province  of  Laja  all  transportation  taxes  on  | 

livestock  are  removed.  Also,  livestock  imported  for  breeding  pur-  r 

poses  or  other  pure-blooded  animals  are  exempt  from  the  consular  | 

fees  of  weight  and  transportation.  This  decree  will  be  in  force  from  [ 

January  1,  1924. 

Law  on  manufacture  and  possession  of  firearms. — A  law  has 
been  passed  by  the  National  Congress  regulating  the  manufacture 
and  carrying  of  firearms.  This  law  forbids  the  making  of  firearms 
or  munitions  of  war  in  the  Republic,  or  their  introduction  into  the 
country  except  by  the  State.  The  only  persons  permitted  to  own  or 
carry  firearms  are  military  men  in  active  service,  the  police,  and  \ 

public  officials.  Persons  violating  this  law  by  concealing  weapons,  or  j 

possessing  them  without  authority  to  do  so,  are  subject  to  imprisonment 
of  one  month  to  a  year. 

Export  of  animals,  plants,  and  fruits. — A  decree  of  September 
7,  1923,  authorizes  the  executive  power  to  regulate  the  exports, 
imports,  and  transportation  of  livestock,  plants,  fruits,  and  seeds, 
with  a  view  to  preventing  livestock  and  plant  diseases,  and  adopt 
measures  for  the  protection  of  domestic  animals  in  the  Republic. 

Health  officials  in  Ecuadorean  ports  will  not  permit  the  disem¬ 
barkation  of  animals  without  the  presentation  of  a  health  certificate 
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issued  by  the  Government  veterinary  official  of  the  country  of  origin 
and  certified  by  the  Ecuadorean  consul. 

GUATEMALA. 

Fermented  drinks. — A  change  has  been  made  in  Article  42  of 
the  liquor  and  monopolies  law  by  decree  of  November  2,  1923, 
so  that  all  fermented  drinks  containing  over  6  per  cent  alcohol 
are  now  to  be  considered  chicJia  or  native  beer,  and  subject  to  tax 
as  such. 

Customs  tariff  changes. — On  September  20,  1923,  President 
Orellana  issued  a  decree  changing  the  customs  tariff  regulations. 
The  decree  went  into  effect  on  November  1,  1923,  having  been 
published  in  the  GuatemdUeco  of  September  25,  1923. 

MEXICO. 

Free  water. — A  decree  signed  by  President  Obregdn  on  November 
6,  1923,  provided  that  the  following  may  ask  for  and  obtain  land 
either  as  a  new  endowment  or  as  restitution  of  common  land:  Towns; 
hamlets;  Indian  groups;  joint  owners;  communities;  groups  living 
on  estates  abandoned  by  their  proprietors,  which  groups  need  to 
cultivate  near-by  land  in  order  to  exist;  cities  and  villages  whose 
population  has  considerably  diminished  or  which  have  lost  the  major 
part  of  their  source  of  riches,  as  well  as  their  character  as  industrial, 
commercial,  or  mining  centers.  These  entities  have  preferential 
^  right  to  such  use  and  benefit  of  waters  under  Federal  jurisdiction  as 
may  suffice  to  satisfy  their  agricultural  needs.  These  rights  shall 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  agrarian  authorities  created  by 
the  decree  of  January  6,  1915. 

Constitutional  amendments. — After  being  proposed  three  years 
ago  by  President  Obregbn,  passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  15  States,  and  passed  by  the  Senate, 
constitutional  amendments  tending  to  the  autonomy  of  the  Congress 
were  signed  by  the  President  on  November  15,  1923.  They  read  as 
follows : 

Article  79.  Section  4. — The  Permanent  Commission  may  on  its  own  initia¬ 
tive  or  upon  that  of  the  President,  convoke  an  extraordinary  session  of  Congress, 
or  of  one  of  the  legislative  chambers,  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of 
the  commission  present  being  necessary.  The  convocation  must  specify  the 
object  or  objects  of  the  special  session  convoked. 

Article  89.  Section  11. — Congress  may  be  convoked  in  extraordinary  session 
by  the  Permanent  Commission. 

Article  72.  Paragraph  1. — The  President  may  not  comment  on  the  resolu¬ 
tions  of  Congress,  or  one  of  its  chambers  when  these  function  as  legislative  or 
judicial  bodies,  nor  when  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  declares  that  any  high 
Federal  ofScial  should  be  arraigned  for  official  offenses. 

Neither  may  he  comment  upon  the  decree  convoking  extraordinary  sessions 
expedited  by  the  Permanent  Commission. 
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Article  84-  Paragraph  2. — In  case  Congress  is  not  in  session,  the  Permanent 
Commission  shall  immediately  name  a  provisional  president  and  convoke  an 
extraordinary  session,  which  will  issue  the  call  for  the  presidential  election, 
within  the  terms  of  the  previous  article. 

Article  67. — Congress,  or  one  of  its  chambers,  when  the  subject  to  be  discussed 
pertains  exclusively  to  that  chamber,  shall  meet  in  extraordinary  session  when 
convoked  by  the  Permanent  Commission,  but  in  either  case  only  the  subject  or 
subjects  submitted  by  the  commission  and  which  are  set  forth  in  the  summons 
may  be  taken  up. 

Article  69. — The  President  of  the  Republic  shall  attend  the  opening  of  the 
ordinary  sessions  of  Congress  to  which  he  will  present  a  written  report  setting 
forth  the  general  status  of  the  public  administration  of  the  country.  At  the 
opening  of  extraordinary  sessions  of  Congress  or  of  one  of  its  chambers,  the 
president  of  the  Permanent  Commission  shall  report  upon  the  motives  and 
causes  which  led  to  the  convocation. 

PERU. 

Criminal  code. — Law  No.  4697,  issued  September  28, 1923,  amends 
various  articles  of  the  Criminal  Code  of  Peru. 

Protection  of  plants  against  disease. — According  to  an  execu¬ 
tive  decree  of  October  5, 1923,  the  Peruvian  consular  agents  in  foreign 
countries  will  not  issue  invoices  for  packages  containing  plants  or 
seeds  without  the  previous  presentation,  for  their  legalization,  of  the 
documents  exacted  by  Law  No.  1221.  For  shipping  packages  con¬ 
taining  plants  and  seeds  to  Peru  a  statement  must  be  presented  with 
the  shipping  permit  to  the  effect  that  the  plants  or  seeds  are  in  a 
healthy  condition. 

VENEZUELA. 

Consular  service. — In  the  Gaceta  Ofidal  of  September  29,  1923, 
there  appears  the  full  text  of  the  new  law  governing  the  consular 
service  of  Venezuela,  issued  July  15,  1923.  Some  of  the  provisions 
relating  to  consular  fees  are  as  follows:  Fee  for  certifying  three 
copies  of  a  consular  invoice  is  IJ  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the 
invoice,  with  a  minimum  charge  of  5  bolivares,  and  for  certifying 
three  copies  of  a  manifest  a  charge  of  15  c6ntimos  is  made  for  each 
package  listed  in  the  manifest,  with  a  minimum  fee  of  10  bolivares. 
Other  fees  are  25  bolivares  for  certifying  transshipments,  1  bolivar 
for  legalizing  each  document  required  of  foreigners  entering  the 
Republic,  10  bolivares  for  vis6  of  passports  for  foreigners,  and  5 
bolivares  for  nationals. 

This  law  abrogates  the  previous  one  of  Jime  26,  1920. 

Diplomatic  service. — A.  law  regulating  the  diplomatic  service  of 
Venezuela  was  issued  July  15,  1923,  which  abrogates  the  law  of 
July  3,  1922.  The  complete  text  of  the  new  law  is  published  in  the 
Gaceta  Ofidal  of  October  9,  1923. 
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ARGENTINA. 

University  Students’  Club,  Buenos  Aires. — On  October  28, 
1923,  on  Calle  Viainonte,  Buenos  Aires,  the  comer  stone  of  the 
University  Students’  Club  was  laid  in  the  presence  of  the  President 
of  the  Republic.  The  club,  which  was  founded  on  May  11,  1918, 
now  has  about  1,200  members,  of  whom  many  have  enviable  records 
in  such  sports  as  boxing,  water  polo,  Rugby  football,  and  basket  ball. 
The  national  budget  for  1923  allowed  100,000  pesos  for  the  building, 
the  total  cost  of  which  is  estimated  at  180,000  pesos.  It  will  have 
not  only  equipment  for  various  sports  but  also  a  library,  lecture 
halls,  a  low-priced  restaurant,  and  dormitories  for  students  from  the 
Provinces. 

BRAZIL. 

Rural  schools. — With  the  cooperation  of  the  Minister  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  director  of  education  in  the  Federal  district  proposes  to 
create  several  model  mral  primary  schools,  each  with  its  orchard, 
garden,  beehives,  and  poultry  yards.  Other  similar  schools  will 
later  be  established  in  other  parts  of  the  district,  so  that  mral  children 
may  learn  the  mdiments  of  modern  agriculture. 

Evening  schools  for  railway  employees. — Dr.  Octacilio 
Pereira,  of  the  railway  department  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  has  estab¬ 
lished  an  evening  school  for  illiterate  employees,  where  they  are 
taught  reading,  writing,  and  elementary  arithmetic.  At  last  account 
162  men  were  registered  in  the  classes,  which  were  given  a  trend 
particularly  helpful  to  the  students  in  interpreting  railway  orders 
and  in  meeting  other  requirements  of  the  service.  Later  the  elements 
of  mechanics  will  be  added  to  the  course. 

Sergipe  vocational  school. — The  Sei^ipe  vocational  school, 
whose  recent  founding  is  due  to  a  legacy  of  the  late  Senator  Coelho  e 
Campos,  added  several  new  departments  last  year.  It  now  has  the 
followdng  departments:  Metal  working,  machine  shop,  oxyacetylene 
welding,  and  electrical  shops  and  foundry. 

Included  in  the  work  which  the  school  has  done  for  the  State 
government  are  the  cleaning  of  one  of  the  presses  of  the  State  print¬ 
ing  ofHce,  automobile  repairs,  and  the  setting  up  of  an  electric  dynamo 
and  of  cereal-cleaning  machines. 
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CHILE. 

Untveesity  extension  lectures. — Prof.  Demetrio  Salas  has 
been  giving  in  Santiago  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  most  recent  develop¬ 
ments  in  biological  studies  in  connection  with  individual  hygiene. 
This  course  was  arranged  by  the  imiversity  extension  department  of 
the  National  Education  Association. 

School  census. — The  annual  national  census  of  children  of 
school  age  was  taken  in  October,  1923. 

COLOMBIA. 

Schools  in  the  archipelago  of  Andres  and  Providencia. — 
By  presidential  decree  No.  1461  the  teaching  of  Spanish  is  made 
obligatory  in  the  public  schools  of  the  archipelago.  An  elementary 
course  in  Spanish,  covering  the  rudiments  of  Colombian  history, 
geography,  religion,  and  arithmetic,  will  be  given  to  pupils  unac¬ 
quainted  with  that  language.  Calisthenic  classes  will  also  be  given 
every  two  weeks  and  pedagogic  conferences  held  every  month. 

costa  RIGA. 

School  appropriations. — The  sum  of  25,000  colones  has  been 
appropriated  for  the  girls’  school  in  Atenas  from  the  national  edu¬ 
cation  fund.  The  permanent  school  colony  for  delicate  children 
has  received  an  appropriation  of  10,000  colones. 

Free  compulsory  education. — See  page  197. 

CUBA. 

Primary  education,  pubuc  and  private. — The  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  announces  the  following  statistics  for  primary 
instruction  during  the  1922-23  school  year: 

There  were  3,338  schoolhouses  in  the  country,  in  which  there  were  6,169 
Bchoolrooms,  193  of  the  schoolhouses  being  the  property  of  the  State,  43  of  the 
municipalities,  and  1,335  the  property  of  private  persons  lent  gratuitously  to 
the  State  for  public  education  purposes.  The  others  were  rented. 

The  total  registration  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  was  357,985,  of  whom 
261,321  were  white  and  96,664  colored,  180,167  being  boys  and  177,818  girls. 
One  thousand  and  sixty-three  children  completed  their  primary  studies. 

The  average  daily  attendance  was  191,871  pupils,  or  53.80  per  cent  of  the  total 
registration.  Teachers  of  common  day  schools  numbered  6,131,  of  whom  5,139 
were  white  and  992  colored,  908  men  and  5,223  women.  Thirty-six  of  these 
teachers  held  the  degree  of  doctor  of  pedagogy;  527,  the  degree  of  normal  graduate 
teacher;  1,348,  third-grade  teaching  certihcates;  1,708,  second-grade  teaching 
certificates;  and  2,177,  first-grade  teaching  certificates;  while  335  were  qualified 
to  hold  temporary  positions.  The  majority  of  the  women  teachers  ranged  in  age 
from  21  to  25  years,  while  the  men’s  ages  ranged  from  41  to  50  years. 
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During  the  same  school  year,  there  were  in  the  Republic  85  zones  of  ambulatory 
instruction  under  78  teachers,  who  taught  190  school  groups.  In  these  groups 
4,306  children  were  registered.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  2,946. 

In  the  same  school  year  71  night  classes  registered  6,543  pupils,  of  whom  3,740 
were  white  and  2,803  colored.  The  daily  attendance  averaged  2,255  pupils,  or 
34.46  per  cent  of  the  registration. 

In  the  penal  establishments  of  the  Republic  there  were  five  classes  in  primary 
instruction  with  a  registration  of  841  persons,  of  whom  304  were  white  and  537 
colored. 

In  June,  1923,  there  were  in  the  Republic  438  private  schools  with  1,238  class¬ 
rooms  and  1,475  teachers,  of  whom  513  were  men  and  962  women,  1,367  being 
white  teachers  and  88  colored,  964  native  and  511  foreigners,  886  secular  and  589 
religious.  The  registration  of  private-school  pupils  was  28,480,  of  whom  26,394 
were  white  and  2,086  colored,  5,369  boys  and  13,111  girls.  The  private  school 
average  daily  attendance  was  24,066  pupils,  or  84.50  per  cent  of  the  registration. 

a 

GUATEMALA. 

Infant  care  class. — The  Popular  University  of  Guatemala  City 
on  November  1,  1923,  graduated  a  class  of  20  young  women  from  a 
year’s  course  in  infant  care.  They  passed  successfully  through  tests 
in  theory  and  practice.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  prejudice  on  the 
part  of  the  mothers  of  some  of  the  young  students  has  been  overcome, 
and  that  in  one  case  the  mother  enrolled  herself  with  her  daughter 
after  being  brought  to  understand  the  purposes  of  the  class. 

HAITI. 

Educational  Congress. — On  October  30  last  the  second  assembly 
of  the  Congress  on  Education  was  held  in  Port  au  Prince.  The  44 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  first  congress  were  read,  23  of  these 
being  cited  as  having  been  executed  in  full  or  in  part. 

MEXICO. 

School  of  minor  industries. — A  school  for  giving  instruction  in 
minor  industries  connected  M-ith  agriculture  will  be  established  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Promotion  in  connection  with  the 
National  School  of  Agriculture  at  Chapingo.  It  is  hoped  to  revive 
certain  industries  and  supplant  primitive  methods  by  modem  pro¬ 
cedure  in  others.  The  school,  which  is  expected  to  be  self-support¬ 
ing,  will  offer  courses  in  baking,  soap  making,  tanning,  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  canning,  refrigeration,  poultry  raising,  apiculture,  sericulture, 
pig  raising,  and  similar  subjects. 

Children’s  library. — ^The  first  library  for  children  in  Mex¬ 
ico  has  been  opened  in  Mexico  City,  the  foremnner  of  others  to  be 
established  throughout  the  Repubhc.  The  reading  room  has  been 
appropriately  decorated  by  Carlos  M6rida,  a  famous  Mexican  artist. 
The  stories  of  Grimm,  Perrault,  and  Andersen  and  other  classics 
beloved  by  children  are  on  the  shelves. 
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This  is  part  of  the  model  library  of  the  Department  of  Education, 
which  is  to  be  catalogued  according  to  the  American  system  by  a 
young  woman  librarian  who  was  sent  to  New  York  to  study  the 
methods  used  in  the  public  library.  Books  will  be  lent  for  homo 
reading  after  the  cataloguing  of  the  library  is  completed. 

PANAMA. 

School  savings. — With  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  habit  of 
saving  among  school  children,  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  the 
Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  have  sent  out  a  circular  asking  school 
principals  to  unite  in  formulating  a  plan  for  this  purpose. 

PARAGUAY. 

4 

School  building  commission. — ^The  Senate  has  approved  a  bill 
providing  for  a  commission  on  school  buildings  to  prepare  a  general 
plan  for  school  buildings,  wnth  models  and  specifications,  throughout 
the  Republic;  to  list  all  the  existing  school  buildings,  noting  those 
belonging  to  the  State  and  those  rented;  to  expend  the  school-build¬ 
ing  funds  in  conjunction  with  the  bureau  of  general  accoimts;  to 
interest  private  capital  in  the  school-building  program  and  handle 
private  subscriptions  and  donations;  to  advise  the  President  as  to  the 
best  locations  for  schools;  and  to  oversee  the  execution  of  contracts 
for  school  building.  The  President  will  decree  the  building  of  school- 
houses  planned  by  the  aforesaid  commission  after  consultation  with 
that  body.  The  school-building  commission  is  to  have  a  board  of 
advisors  to  be  composed  of  the  director  of,  the  national  department 
of  engineers,  the  director  of  the  national  department  of  hygiene,  and 
the  director  general  of  schools. 

Second  annual  vocational  school  exposition. — Under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  general  bureau  of  schools  and  the  Gimnasio  Paraguayo 
the  second  annual  vocational  school  exposition  was  opened  in  Asun¬ 
cion  on  November  25,  1923,  to  show  the  work  of  pupils  being  trained 
in  practical  means  of  livelihood. 

PERU. 

School  libraries. — During  the  year  1923  school  libraries  were 
established  in  the  following  cities:  Chincha,  Huacho,  Mayobamba, 
Calc  a,  Cajamarca,  Tumbes,  Moquegua,  Chorrillos,  and  in  various  other 
towns. 

SALVADOR. 

Mexican  gift  of  books. — The  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Mexico  has  sent  a  gift  of  books  to  the  library  of  La  Prema,  a  daily 
newspaper  of  San  Salvador.  The  books  include  ancient  Greek  and 
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Roman  classics,  history,  poetry,  and  a  special  section  of  works  by 
Mexican  authors. 

Free  ubrary. — The  President  has  created  as  part  of  the  National 
Library  a  free  circulating  and  reference  library,  to  be  known  as  the 
Library  of  Popular  Culture,  with  main  libraries  or  reading  rooms  in 
each  one  of  the  departmental  capitals  and  branches  in  each  town. 
Each  reading  room  is  to  contain  three  sections,  one  for  works  not  to 
be  exchanged  nor  taken  from  the  library,  one  for  books  in  circulation, 
and  one  for  books  to  be  circulated  only  among  schools.  The  chief 
subjects  to  be  covered  in  the  library  are  morals,  civic  education,  prac¬ 
tical  science,  agriculture,  and  industry.  The  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction  will  appoint  the  librarians,  who  will  give  weekly  lectures 
on  agricultural  and  industrial  subjects.  Exchange  of  books  is  to  be 
effected  between  the  branch  libraries. 

Open-air  school. — The  Futiu*o  Infantil  Society  gave  an  entertain¬ 
ment  in  Sonsonate  on  October  12,  1923,  the  funds  from  which  were 
used  for  the  open-air  school  of  that  city. 

URUGUAY. 

Fiftieth  anniversary  of  Salto  Polytechnic  School. — Novem¬ 
ber  1,  1923,  was  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  Salto,  to-day  known  as  the  Institute  Osimani 
y  Llerena,  in  honor  of  its  founders,  two  foreigners,  Gervasio  Osimani, 
an  Italian,  and  Miguel  Llerena,  a  Spaniard. 

In  1908  the  institute,  already  a  well-established  school,  was 
acquired  by  the  State,  a  life  pension  of  150  pesos  a  month  being 
granted  to  each  of  its  proprietary  directors.  The  new  oi^anization  of 
secondary  education  under  the  Brum  law  changed  the  institute  into  a 
departmental  high  school,  subordinate  to  the  university.  The  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute  thus  developed  is  to-day  considered  one  of  the  most 
influential  cultural  centei-s  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 


ARGENTINA. 


Protection  and  assistance  tor  minors. — The  Liga  Patridtica 
Argentina  through  its  committee  on  social  welfare  is  considering  the 
problem  of  protection  and  assistance  for  minors.  The  question  was 
brought  up  by  the  branch  brigades  of  the  society,  who  met  frequently 
with  cases  which  require  protection,  education,  and  assistance. 
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whether  provision  of  homes  or  employment  or  regulation  of  the 
amusements  of  children  and  young  people  without  guardians.  The 
committee  has  proposed  the  founding  of  patronatos,  or  committees, 
composed  of  responsible  persons  of  the  towns  or  cities  having  local 
branches  of  the  society,  to  aid  in  caring  for  minors,  either  employed 
or  at  home.  It  is  suggested  that  members  of  the  conunittee  seek 
official  authority  to  aid  them  in  their  work. 

Labor  and  industrial  hygiene. — The  president  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Hygiene  has  called  the  attention  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  to  the  importance  of  the  medical  inspection  of  factories  and 
shops  for  the  protection  of  the  worker.  As  the  present  regulation 
entrusts  this  duty  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  which  at  present  is 
without  sufficient  personnel  to  perform  the  task,  the  Department  of 
Hygiene  has  offered  its  services,  expecting  to  gain  a  considerable 
amount  of  useful  information  from  its  investigation. 

Red  Cross  activities. — ^The  women’s  committee  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Red  Cross  has  arranged  to  have  the  Bureau  of  Sanitation  and 
Public  Charity  make  use  of  the  graduates  of  the  Red  Cross  School 
for  Nurses  as  visiting  nurses  operating  from  the  recently  established 
tuberculosis  dispensaries.  As  official  figures,  show  that  from  1911  to 
1920,  119,521  persons  died  of  tuberculosis  in  the  Argentine  RepubUc, 
the  Public  Charity  has  gladly  accepted  the  assistance  of  the  young 
Red  Cross  nurses  in  a  united  effort  to  eradicate  the  white  plague. 

The  Santiago  del  Estero  committee  of  the  Red  Cross  has  received 
a  subsidy  of  10,000  pesos  from  the  national  congress  for  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  its  work  in  that  Province.  The  committee  has  done 
effective  work  in  connection  with  floods,  has  established  a  nursing 
school,  is  planning  the  early  opening  of  a  maternity  hospital  for  the 
poor,  and  carries  on  other  activities. 

The  first-aid  medicine-chest  service  was  established  by  the  Red 
Cross  on  November  1,  1923.  Small  locked  boxes  containing  two 
packages  of  cotton,  a  roll  of  sterilized  gauze,  two  bandages,  certain 
antiseptics,  and  other  medicines  useful  for  first  aid  are  sent  upon 
request  to  members  for  a  small  sum,  which  is  used  for  the  renewal 
of  the  contents.  They  are  also  sent  free  to  institutions  and  public 
places.  {Reviata  de  la  Cruz  Roja  Argentina,  October,  1923.) 

BOLIVIA. 

Sale  or  alcoholic  beverages. — The  executive  power  has  sent  a 
bill  to  Congress  for  approval,  by  which  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages 
b  forbidden  in  the  Republic  from  10  o’clock  Saturday  night  imtil  the 
following  Monday  at  noon.  Any  person  violating  thb  law  will  be 
fined. 
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BRAZIL. 

Insulin  treatment. — Dr.  Aleixo  de  Vasconcellos,  Brazilian  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  World  Dairy  Congress  held  last  October  in  the  United 
States,  took  a  special  course  in  the  administration  of  the  insulin  treat¬ 
ment  for  diabetes  while  in  that  country,  carrying  back  with  him  a 
quantity  of  insulin  for  use  in  Brazil. 

CmLD  HEALTH  MUSEUM. — The  Museu  da  Infancia  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
founded  by  Dr.  Moncorvo  Filho,  continues  to  attract  throngs  of  inter¬ 
ested  visitors,  who  numbered  2,534  in  the  single  month  of  October, 
1923.  Inaugurated  in  October,  1922,  the  Museu  instructed  296,413 
persons  by  its  exhibits  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence. 

Red  Cross. — The  Red  Cross  dispensary  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  reports 
the  following  activities  for  the  month  of  October,  1923 :  Consultations, 
4,365;  prescriptions,  307;  treatments,  5,628;  laboratory  examina¬ 
tions,  72;  operations,  205;  electrical  treatments,  66;  applications  of 
apparatus,  300;  massage  treatments,  418;  hypodermic  injections,  618; 
and  X-ray  photographs,  7. 

Treatment  for  deaf-mutes. — A  clinic  for  the  treatment  of  deaf- 
mutes  has  been  opened  in  the  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  for  the  benefit  of  those  not  living  in  the  institution. 

CIULE. 

Red  Cross. — Dr.  Lautaro  Ferrer,  secretary  general  of  the  Chilean 
Red  Cross,  has  been  honored  by  appointment  to  the  Medical  Council 
of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  as  representative  of  South 
America. 

The  Women’s  Red  Cross  in  Santiago  carries  on  a  dispensary  in 
which  an  average  of  100  patients  are  daily  cared  for  by  distinguished 
physicians  and  volunteer  nurses,  working  imder  a  strict  schedide.  In 
times  of  emergency  also  the  Women’s  Red  Cross  has  given  valuable 
aid,  as  in  the  earthquakes  of  1918  and  1922,  and  during  the  time  of 
unemployment  in  the  nitrate  industry  in  1921.  In  the  last-named 
year  they  were  particularly  active  in  providing  medical  assistance  for 
the  wives  and  children  of  the  imemployed,  and  in  establishing  free 
vaccination  stations,  which  inoculated  nearly  20,000  persons. 

Legacy  for  the  bund. — Among  the  legacies  left  for  philanthropic 
purposes  by  the  late  Sr.  Segundo  Gana  Castro  was  the  sum  of  50,000 
pesos  to  be  administered  by  the  charity  commission  for  the  benefit  of 
the  blind.  It  is  planned  to  distribute  the  income  in  monthly  pensions. 

Vital  statistics. — ^The  Mercurio  de  Santiago  for  November  1, 
1923,  quotes  the  following  figures  from  the  Government  report  of 
vital  statistics  for  1922:  Birth  rate,  38.4  per  thousand;  death  rate, 
28.4  per  thousand;  total  deaths,  108,756,  or  an  excess  of  38,499  births 
over  deaths;  deaths  of  children  under  1  year,  35,364;  deaths  of 
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children  between  1  and  9  years,  18,297.  The  lowest  death  rate  for 
children  under  1  year  (4.2  per  thousanil  of  population)  was  in  the 
Territory  of  Magellan,  while  the  highest,  12.9,  was  common  to 
several  Provinces. 

Playgrounds. — new  playground  for  children  will  be  opened  in 
Melipilla  as  well  as  others  in  Santiago.  That  inaugurated  in  Santiago 
last  September  is  being  enthusiastically  used  by  the  children  in  the 
neighborhood.  Sr.  Rogelio  Ugarte,  mayor  of  the  city,  was  so  greatly 
interested  by  the  plans  for  the  playground,  of  which  he  had 
charge,  that  he  wrote  to  the  mayors  of  all  other  cities  in  the  Republic, 
recommending  that  they  give  like  opportunities  to  their  future 
citizens. 

Mothers’  Day. — ^Mothers’  Day  was  celebrated  for  the  first  time 
in  Santiago  on  October  20,  1923.  It  was  made  the  occasion  of  a 
popular  festival,  in  which  a  provincial  prize  was  given  to  the  worker’s 
home  in  which  the  largest  number  of  children  were  carefully  reared, 
while  city  prizes  were  presented  to  mothers  having  more  than  five 
healthy  children.  Mothers  attending  the  milk  stations  of  the 
Patronato  de  la  Infancia  were  entertained,  and  layettes  were  given 
to  mothers  in  maternity  hospitals  and  elsewhere  by  committees  of 
women  and  pupils  of  a  girls’  school.  Members  of  the  Band  of  Mercy 
distributed  sweet  peas,  chosen  as  the  emblem  of  the  day. 

South  American  tennis  championship. — Two  young  Chileans, 
Sres.  Domingo  and  Luis  Torralva,  won  the  Mitre  cup  in  the  South 
American  tennis  doubles  championship  matches  played  in  Buenos 
Aires  last  October. 

colo.mbia. 

Students’  Red  Cross. — On  October  12,  1923,  the  Students’  Red 
Cross  was  foimded  in  the  town  of  Medellin  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
funds  to  help  students  who  are  unable  to  defray  their  school  expenses. 

Insurance  of  municipal  employees  and  laborers. — The  Presi¬ 
dent  has  authorized  the  municipal  council  of  Medellin  to  insure  the 
lives  of  its  laborers  and  other  employees. 

Workmen’s  houses. — In  the  month  of  October  the  municipal 
coimcil  of  Bogota  inaugurated  the  first  20  workmen’s  houses  built  in 
the  “Primero  de  Mayo”  suburb,  the  ceremony  having  been  attended 
by  the  council  for  workmen’s  houses,  members  of  Congress,  the 
municipal  council,  and  all  labor  societies. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Regulation  of  sale  of  opium  and  narcotics. — See  page  197. 

CUBA. 

Hospitals. — In  the  latter  part  of  December  a  children’s  hospital 
was  opened  in  Santiago  de  Cuba.  There  is  a  maternity  ward  as  well 
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as  a  day  nursery  for  children  in  the  building,  which  is  in  a  park  with 
playground  facilities. 

A  project  for  the  foundation  of  a  $300,000  city  hospital  for  Habana 
has  been  presented  to  the  Habana  city  government, 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Medical  service  in  charity  hospitals. — According  to  a  decree 
of  October  11,  1923,  aU  physicians  who  render  medical  assistance  in 
the  dispensaries  of  charity  hospitals  to  patients  who  can  afford  to 
pay  for  their  services  must  give  to  the  hospital  25  per  cent  of  the  fees 
received  as  compensation  for  the  use  of  the  hospital  facilities.  The 
director  of  the  hospital,  to  whom  this  sum  will  be  paid,  will  deposit 
it  in  the  public  treasury  to  be  entered  on  the  accounts  of  the  fund  for 
charity  institutions. 

Besides  this  sum  paid  by  the  doctors,  the  patients  themselves  shall 
pay  for  any  other  services  provided  by  the  hospital. 

ECUADOR. 

Children’s  hospital. — ^The  work  on  the  children’s  hospital  under 
construction  in  Guayaquil  by  the  Child  Welfare  Society  of  that  city 
is  progressing  rapidly.  Besides  the  hospital  service,  which  will  be 
given  free  to  60  poor  children,  arrangements  are  being  made  to  have 
a  consulting  ward  in  the  hospital,  where  children  will  receive  free 
medical  attention  and  minor  surgical  operations  will  be  performed. 

MEXICO.  xy 

Vagrant  children. — A  resolution  authorized  by  the  President 
of  the  Republic  and  the  governor  of  the  Federal  district  commis¬ 
sions  the  police  of  the  Federal  district  to  take  vagrant  children  at 
night  to  the  police  stations,  from  where  representatives  of  public 
or  duly  authorized  private  charitable  institutions  offering  lodging 
will  conduct  them  to  such  shelters. 

One  of  the  homes  which  is  aiding  in  the  work  for  friendless  boys 
is  that  established  last  October  by  the  Women’s  Humane  Society,  of 
which  Sra.  Ester  Alba  de  Pani  and  Sra.  Josefina  M,  de  Pimentel  are 
honorary  president  and  president,  respectively.  There  are  now  more 
than  80  boys  attending  daily,  who  receive  a  hot  supper  when  they 
return  in  the  evening  and  a  substantial  breakfast  in  the  morning. 
The  committee  is  making  plans  to  acquire  additional  quarters. 

Cooperative  societies. — ^The  municipal  employees  of  Mexico 
City  have  formed  a  cooperative  building  and  food  supply  society. 
The  city  is  planning  to  provide  a  plot  of  land,  adequate  for  a  thousand 
homes  for  workers,  with  sewer  and  water  systems  and  other  city 
advantages,  and  will  assist  the  workers  to  acquire  homes  on  easy 
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terms.  The  city  is  also  taking  out  death,  sickness,  and  disability 
insurance  for  the  workers  in  its  employ. 

Many  agricultural  cooperatives  have  been  formed  in  the  States  of 
Tabasco,  Tlaxcala,  and  Oaxaca,  a  movement  which  is  being  actively 
promoted  by  the  National  Agrarian  Commission. 

PANAMA. 

Child  welfare  committee. — The  Child  Welfare  Committee  of 
the  National  League  for  the  Advancement  of  Women,  which  is 
interested  in  the  question  of  infant  mortality  in  Panama,  visited 
Santo  Tom&s  Hospital  in  Panama  City.  The  director  of  the  hospital 
informed  them  that  free  treatment  was  always  given  to  needy  mothers 
and  children.  They  were  much  pleased  at  the  accommodations  in 
the  maternity  ward  and  also  to  learn  that  six  San  Bias  Indian  girls 
were  in  the  hospital  studying  to  be  graduate  nurses  in  order  to  carry 
their  knowledge  of  scientific  care  of  the  sick  back  to  their  own  people. 
The  San  Bias  Indians,  who  live  along  the  Caribbean  coast  north¬ 
west  of  Colon,  for  many  years  never  permitted  a  white  man  to  enter 
their  territory. 

PARAQUAT. 

Juvenile  Red  Cross  op  Paraguay. — In  the  month  of  May, 
1923,  the  Paraguayan  Juvenile  Red  Cross  was  formed  in  Asuncidn 
with  the  following  officers:  President,  D.  Ram6n  I.  Cardoso; 
vice  president,  Seflorita  Maria  F.  Gonz4lez;  secretaries,  D.  Juho 
Frontanilla  and  D.  Gaston  Tibaut.  Over  700  children  have  joined 
in  Asuncidn,  while  many  from  neighboring  towns  are  also  enrolled. 
The  Boy  Scouts  joined  the  Paraguayan  Red  Cross  as  an  organization, 
bringing  the  membership  up  to  1,800. 

PERU. 

Free  medical  service  for  employees  of  Government  monop¬ 
olies. — By  a  decision  of  the  board  of  public  health,  the  physician 
in  charge  of  the  day  nursery  connected  with  the  stores  and  work¬ 
shops  of  the  Government  tobacco  monopoly  is  to  give  his  services 
free  to  all  employees  and  laborers  of  the  tobacco  monopoly  and  the 
alcohol  monopoly,  both  at  work  and  at  home.  He  is  also  to  inspect 
working  conditions  and  direct  measures  tending  to  prevent  the 
propagation  of  communicable  diseases. 

SALVADOR. 

Society  for  Protection  op  the  School  Child. — On  September 
26,  1923,  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  the  School  CMd  was 
established  in  the  city  of  Chalatenango.  The  meeting  was  held  imder 
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the  presidency  of  the  head  of  the  board  of  education,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  delegate  of  public  instruction.  The  society  plans  to  aid  the 
school  child  in  his  school  and  his  home  life  and  to  bring  about  closer 
cooperation  between  parents  and  teachers. 

URUGUAY. 

Child  Labor. — Sefior  Jorge  Federico  Sosa,  the  chief  of  the  sta¬ 
tistical  section  of  the  national  labor  office,  has  recently  pubhshed, 
in  conjunction  with  Srta.  Victoria  L.  Beloso,  the  first  assistant  of  the 
same  office,  a  book  on  child-labor  conditions  in  Uruguay.  The  book 
was  written  to  demonstrate  the  need  of  legislation  to  protect  chil¬ 
dren  who,  owing  to  unfortunate  environment,  are  forced  into  labor. 
According  to  this  hook,  over  31,500  children  are  employed  in 
Uruguay,  of  whom  10,000  are  in  industry,  6,000  in  stores,  4,500  in 
street  trades,  5,000  in  domestic  service,  3,000  in  farm  labor,  and 
3,000  working  in  their  own  homes. 

The  wages  paid  to  these  children,  according  to  the  book  mentioned, 
are  much  inferior  to  those  paid  to  adults,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  same  amount  of  production  is  required  of  the  children  as  of  the 
adults.  There  follow  some  paragraphs  quoted  from  the  book  in 
question : 

The  child  is  barely  5  years  old  when  he  goes  to  the  public  school  (the  general 
case  in  the  capital).  After  a  year  or  two  of  primary  instruction  the  family 
looks  for  a  trade  opening  for  him. 

When  he  has  had  the  “luck”  to  find  work  in  a  shop,  the  child  worker  begins 
his  apprenticeship.  This  apprenticeship  differs  in  no  way  from  the  work  which 
might  be  done  by  any  laborer  with  twice  the  physical  strength  of  the  apprentice, 
who  is  merely  an  apprentice  in  relation  to  the  salary. 

W'e  have  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  salting  houses  and  meat-packing  houses 
where  there  was  a  large  number  of  child  workers.  Inspecting  the  work  of  these 
children  we  openly  proved  our  assertion. 

Take  the  case  of  the  tin  shop  of  any  of  these  establishments.  We  note  that 
next  to  adult  workers  of  30  and  40  years  of  age — tin  cutters,  solderers,  etc. — 
there  were  children  in  charge  of  identical  machines  and  working  at  the  same  tasks 
with  the  same  activity. 

In  cigar  and  cigarette  factories  the  work  of  the  tobacco  strippers,  sorters, 
driers,  packers,  and  cigarette  makers  was  done  in  identical  manner  by  children, 
the  only  difference  being  that  an  adult  received  a  salary  of  1.70  pesos  while  the 
minor  received  20  centavos. 

This  simple  statement  of  facts  is  sufficient  to  show  the  necessity  of  protective 
legislation  to  put  an  effective  stop  to  such  conditions. 


CHILE. 


Sr.  Jose  Toribio  Medina  honored. — On  August  25,  1923,  the 
University  of  Ciiile  was  the  scene  of  a  brilliant  gathering  in  honor  of 
Sr.  Jos6  Toribio  Medina,  who  for  50  years  has  dedicated  his  life  to 
research  and  writing  in  connection  with  the  early  history  of  Chile 
and  other  American  countries.  Among  his  important  works  may  be 
mentioned  his  History  of  the  Tribunal  of  the  Holy  Office  of  the  Hiquisi- 
tion  in  Lima,  The  History  and  Biblioyraphy  of  Printing  in  Spanish 
America,  The  Discovery  of  the  Amazon  River,  and.  History  of  Colonial 
Literature  {1541-1810).  Senor  Medina  has  been  the  recipient  of 
honors  and  degrees  from  37  foreign  learned  bodies. 

MEXICO. 

Sr.  Manuel  Gamio  invited  to  lecture  in  Washington. — At  the 
invitation  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  Sr.  Manuel  Gamio,  the  head 
of  the  government  division  of  anthropologj",  >vill  give  in  Washington 
several  lectures  on  Mexican  archaeology.  Senor  Gamio  is  a  noted 
authority  on  this  subject,  and  his  lectures  will  be  awaited  with  the 
greatest  interest. 

National  ceramics. — A  collection  of  national  ceramics,  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  different  regions  and  types  of  the  country,  has  been  made 
under  the  intelligent  direction  of  Sres.  Miguel  O,  de  Mendizdbal  and 
Renato  Molina  Enriquez  and  installed  in  the  National  Museum  in 
Mexico  City. 

PANAMA. 

Independence  Day. — On  November  3  and  4  the  twentieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  Panama’s  independence  was  celebrated  with  fitting 
observances. 

PERU. 

Death  of  Marshall  Andres  A.  Caceres. — The  death  of  Marshall 
Andres  A.  C&ceres  in  Lima  on  October  9,  1923,  caused  profound  sor¬ 
row  throughout  the  Republic.  Andres  A.  Cdceres,  born  November 
10,  1836,  became  one  of  the  notable  public  men  of  Peru,  a  great  sol¬ 
dier  and  statesman.  In  1854,  when  barely  18  years  of  age,  he  joined 
the  army,  and  that  same  year  took  part  in  the  revolutionary  move- 
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ment  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Peru.  During  the  War  of  the 
Pacific  he  was  one  of  the  most  heroic  figures  of  his  country.  Elected 
President  of  the  Republic  in  1886,  he  filled  the  position  with  dignity 
and  benefit  to  his  country,  establishing  schools  and  reorganizing  the 
army.  At  the  end  of  his  term  he  went  to  France,  where  he  was 
appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Peru.  On  his  return  to  his 
native  land,  in  1894,  he  was  reelected  President.  After  leaving  the 
presidency  he  continued  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  politics  and  held  several  important  positions. 

New  book. — Miss  Maria  Martinez  Pineda,  a  young  Peruvian  writer, 
has  sent  to  press  her  new  book,  a  novel  entitled  Cumbre  Nevada, 
depicting  the  national  customs  of  her  country. 

URUGUAY. 

Battle  of  Sarand!  Monument. — On  October  12,  1923,  the  town 
of  Sarandi  Grande  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Sarandi, 
which  took  place  in  1825,  by  the  unveiling  of  the  monument  com¬ 
memorating  the  battle,  the  work  of  the  distinguished  Uruguayan 
sculptor  Jos6  Luis  Zorrilla  de  San  Martin,  presented  to  the  town  by 
Dr.  Alejandro  Gallinal. 

Death  op  Mr.  Duncan  Stewart. — On  October  13,  1923,  Mr. 
Duncan  Stewart  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  Montevideo.  Mr. 
Stewart  was  a  person  of  public  prominence  who  had  upon  several 
occasions  filled  important  offices  with  honor  and  distinction.  His 
loss  is  deeply  felt  in  Uruguay. 


i 
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REPOBTS  RECEIVED  TO  DECEMBER  15,  1923. 


Subject. 


ARGENTINA. 


1923. 
Oct.  15 


Destinatioo  of  Argentina’s  principal  exports  from  Jan. 

1  to  Sept.  30, 1^. 

Highway  transportation  in  Argentina . i  Oct.  29 

.\rgentine  hide  situation  and  cattle  slaughtered . I  Not.  5 

BRAZIL.  I 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  of  Brazil  Oct.  1 
for  the  calendar  year  1922. 

Annual  report  of  ‘^Companhia  Industrial  Pemambu-  i 
cana”  lor  the  economic  year  ended  June  30,  1923. 

Commercial  and  economic  conditions  of  Pernambuco, 
for  September,  1923. 

Electric  power  bouse  authorized  in  Ceari . 

Products  of  State  of  Sereipe . 

Tannery  concession  in  Cear& . 

Viniculture,  argol,  and  wine  lees  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul . . 


W.  Henry  Robertson,  ctmsul  general  at 
Buenos  Aires. 

Do. 

Do. 


The  American  colony  in  Porto  Alegre,  with  special 
reference  to  missionary  and  educational  work. 

Sugar  cane  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul . 

Construction  wwk— bridge  over  the  Capibeulbe  River 
at  Sao  Lourenco,  Pernambuco. 

Third  public-road  congre^  in  Sao  Paulo . 

Proposed  motor  bus  service  in  Parabyba . 

Improved  railway  facilities  for  nwtbeastem  Brazil . 

Brazil  nut  shipments  and  crop  prospects  of  Amazonas 
for  quarter  ended  Sept.  30, 19S. 

Decla^  exports  to  the  United  States  nine  months 
ended  Sept.  30,  1923. 

Principal  exports  from  Recife,  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30, 1923. 

Sl^ments  of  Babassu  palm  kernals  from  Maranhao, 
Tutoj^,  and  Parabyba,  Brazil. 

Cocoa  snipments  from  Bahia  for  September,  1923 . . 

Principal  imports  of  Bahia  for  the  year  1922 . . 

The  broom-com  industry  at  Santas . . 

Commercial  and  economic  conditions  in  Pernambuco 
consular  district  for  September,  1923. 

Radio  development  in  northeastern  Brazil . 

Sugar  movements  at  Recife  for  September,  19Q . 

An  agricultural  bank  in  Pernambuco . 

Pamphlet  on  “Brazilian  meat  inspection  regulations’’. 

Formation  of  the  Light  &  Power  Co.  of  Fartura . 

New  banking  institutions  in  Sao  Paulo. 


Creation  of  cotton  department  in  the  “Campinas  Insti- 

tute  Ot  *  wrrwinmiT 


Real  estate  values  in  Sao  Paulo . 

Vehide  traffic  laws  and  regulations . 

Rubber  exports  during  the  month  of  October,  1923. 
Report  («  Brazilian  commerce  and  Industries  for  Octo¬ 
ber,  1923. 

CHILE. 


Oct.  3 

Oct.  11 

Oct.  13 
Oct.  13 

..do _ 

Oct.  16 


..do.... 

Oct.  17 
Oct.  18 

Oct.  19 
Oct.  23 
Oct.  25 
...do _ 

Oct.  27 


..do _ 

..do... , 
Oct.  31 
Nov.  1 
,..do _ 


Formation  of  national  corporation  for  the  manufacture 
of  smelting  coke. 

Construction  of  canning  factory  in  Santiago  by  the 
Government. 

Commerce  of  the  Province  of  Tarapaca  for  October, 
1923. 

COLOMBU. 


New  Colombian  customs  regulations . 

General  survey  of  business  conditions  for  Septembw, 
1923. 

The  market  for  fuel-oil  burning  machinery . . 


A.  Gaulin,  consul  general  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

E.  Verne  Richardson,  consul  at  Pern¬ 
ambuco. 

Do. 

Do. 

Homer  Brett,  ccmsul  at  Bahia. 

E.  Verne  Richardson. 

John  R.  Bradley,  comsul  at  Porto 
Alegre. 

Do. 

Do. 

E.  Verne  Richardson. 

A.  T.  Haeberlc,  consul  at  Sao  Paulo. 
E.  Verne  Richmdson. 

Do. 

James  H.  Roth,  consul  at  Man&os. 

'  Do. 

E.  Verne  Richardson. 

George  H.  Pickercll,  consul  at  Para. 

Homer  Brett. 

Do. 

Herndon  W.  Goforth,  consul  at  Santos. 
E.  Verne  Richardson. 

.  .do _  Do. 

Nov.  h  Do. 

Nov.  7  Do. 

..do....  A.  Gaulin. 

.do _  A.  T.  Haeberlc. 

Nov.  8  Do. 

Nov.  9  Do. 

..do _ !  Do. 

Nov.  10  '  Do. 

Nov.  10  George  H.  Pickerell. 

Nov.  14  A.  Gaulin. 


Oct.  21  S.  Reid  Thompson,  consul  at  Concep- 
cidn. 

Nov.  7  C.  F.  Deichman,  consul  general  at 
I  Valparaiso. 

...do _  Richard  P.  Butrick,  vice  consul  at 

Iqulque. 

I 

Oct.  19  M.  L.  Staflm’d,  consul  at  BarranquiUa. 
Oct.  22  Lester  L.  Sebnare,  consul  at  Cortina. 

Oct.  24  Da 
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Reports  received  to  December  15, 19tS — Continued. 


Subject. 


Date. 


Author. 


COSTA  KICA. 


Reportofthe“Dlrectorof8tatIstics”ofCo6URicafor  Oct.  29 
the  year  1921. 

Decree  prohibiting  importation  of  coffee  seeds  and  :  Oct.  30 

s^lings.  I 

October,  1923,  report  on  oommeroe  and  industries . i  Not.  8 

Coffee  export  statistics  for  crop  year,  1922-23 . |  Nov.  16 


Roderick  W.  Uncklee,  consul  at  San 
Josi. 

Do. 


Do. 

Da 


CUBA. 


United  Railways  of  Habana  has  prosperous  year . j  Not.  7 

The  market  for  turned  and  shaped  woodwork . I  Not.  10 

Consumption  of  canned  goods  in  consular  district . i  Not.  12 

Consumption  of  cereals  as  bra^ast  foods . ’  Not.  17 


Carlton  Bailey  Hurst,  consul  general 
at  Habana. 

Da 

James  V.Whitfleld,  consul  at  Matanxas. 
Da 


DOMINICAN  SXFUBLIC.  | 

Traffic  regulations  Of  Santo  Domingo  City . '  Oct.  29 

BONDUBAS.  . 

Economic  conditions  for  September,  1923 . 1  Oct.  20 


Monthly  report  on  shipping  conditions  at  Amapala....!  Nor.  15 

NICARAOUA. 

Report  on  commerce  and  indus'trles  of  consular  district  Not.  7 
for  October,  1923. 

PANAMA.  { 


Charles  Brldgfaam  Hosmer,  consul  at 
Santo  Domilngo  City. 


Willard  D.  Beaulac,  vice  consul  at 
Puerto  Castilla. 

Robert  L.  Reiser,  consul  at  Tageci- 
galpa. 


Harold  Playter,  consul  at  Corinto. 


October  report  on  general  conditions. 

PARAQUAT. 


Not.  15 


Qeorge  Orr,  consul  at  Panama  City. 


Pa.ssenger  traffic  between  Paraguay  and  North  Oct.  18  i  Harry  Campbell,  consul  at  Asuncion. 

America  and  European  ports.  i 

Imports  and  exports  of  Paraguay  for  first  eight  months  Oct.  19  Da 
of  1923  and  of  the  three  preceding  years. 


FXRU. 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  the  year  Oct.  1 
1922. 

Prospective  development  of  the  marble  industry  in  Nov.  1 
Peru. 

General  description  of  Peruvian  trade  for  August,  1923. . ,  Nor.  5 
URUOUAT. 

Coal  imports  into  Uruguay  first  nine  months  of  1922...'  Oct.  30 
VENXZUXLA. 


C.  E.  Quyant,  consul  at  Callao-Lima. 
Da 
Da 

Thomas  H.  Bevan,  consul  at  Monte¬ 
video. 


Pavement  of  road  between  Caracas  and  La  Guaira.... I  Not.  1 
Coffee  report  for  October,  1923 . j  Nov.  5 


Report  on  commercial  conditions  for  October,  1923 _ j 


Nov.  16 


Thomas  W.  Voetter, consul  at  Caracase. 
Charles  F.  Payne,  vice  consul  at 
Maracaibo. 

Amado  Chaves,  vice  consul  at  La 
Uuaira. 


